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it may be invidious to single out Mr. 
Sherwood, Democrat, of Ohio, as 
conspicuously silly, in a Congress 
which abounds in silliness ; but that is 
the natural consequence of his remark 
on the resolution to recognize a de 
facto government in Ireland happen- 
ing to be printed conspicuously in the 
news dispatches. “This resolution, if 
adopted, need not necessarily disturb 
our friendly relations with Great 
Britain,” such is Mr. Sherwood’s sage 
opinion. And indeed he may be 
right; but if so, it is for the reason 
that Congressional “resoluting” on 
foreign affairs—so long as the resolu- 
tion does not get to the point of 
Presidential approval—has come to 
be set down, not only at home but 
abroad, as pure buncombe. But it is 
cold comfort for an American to 
think that, in a time so fraught with 
momentous issues, he must feel that 
these fantastic tricks indulged in by 
the national legislature are rendered 
harmless only by being ridiculous. 


yu the nomination campaign 
on the Democratic side has not 
yet even begun to take shape, there 
is at least one candidacy on the Re- 
publican side which is rapidly ap- 
proaching the stage of thorough or- 
ganization. Every turn, therefore, in 
the movement in behalf of General 
Wood is of keen public interest. Col. 
Edward B. Clark, a close personal and 
political friend who expects to take a 
prominent part in the management 
of his campaign in the Middle West, 
throws doubt on the recent report 
that General Wood intends soon to 
resign his commission. Colonel Clark 
says: 

I suppose he will be governed by circum- 
stances. There is nothing in law, tradition, 
precedent, or public sentiment to require that 
he should hand in his resignation. The cases 
of Zachary. Taylor, Winfield Scott, George B. 
McClellan, U. S. Grant, and Winfield S. 
Hancock furnish five distinct precedents where 


the candidates were army officers and remained 
in the army all through the campaign. 


But it can not be too strongly insisted 
that the demands of the present time 
are wholly different from those of the 
bygone days here referred to. Even 
as to those times, it is worth while to 
remark, for example, that the figure 
which General Hancock cut in rela- 
tion to the comparatively simple issue 
of the tariff is a memory to be con- 
jured up for warning rather than for 
example. But to-day we are con- 
fronted not only with a mass of prob- 
lems novel in character and stupen- 
dous in importance, but also with the 
outstanding fact of profound doubt 
and division concerning them within 
each of the two great parties. In this 
situation personal qualities, however 
desirable, are far from constituting a 
sufficient basis for the acceptance of 
any man as the leader of his party 
in the approaching campaign. All 


_ signs point to its being, with the ex- 


ception of the campaign of 1860, the 
most important and critical Presiden- 
tial contest since the formation of 
the Union. There is not much time 


to spare, between now and the meet- 
ing of the Republican National Con- 
vention, for a fair exhibit of the 
temper and position of a man whose 
career, like that of General Wood, has 
lain outside the main currents of 
politics. Let us hope that he will come 
out in the open in ample time for the 
formation of a sound judgment upon 
his title to the nomination. 


ONGRESSMAN-ELECT Berger, 
who is bearing the red banner to 
Congress or to jail—he does not seem 
to regard the distinction as impor- 
tant,—has paused in New York long 
enough to say: 


I opposed the war, because I said it was a 
commercial war. What did we get out of it? 
A Constitution on the way to becoming a 
“scrap of paper,” the “flu,” prohibition, the 
high cost of living, and government by in- 
junction. 


One could conclude that, as a com- 
mercial venture, the war was suffi- 
ciently a failure to reconcile even Mr. 
Berger to it. 


een following gem of misinforma- 
tion is from the New Republic: 


Semenov is a flashy brigand, vastly inferior. 
in ability and infinitely more brutal and un- 
principled than Pancho Villa. With a cos- 
mopolitan band of a few hundreds of cut- 
throats, Semenov has managed to pick a living 
out of the ill-defended settlements around 
Lake Baikal. That is all he amounts to. 


Without attempting a brief for Seme- 
nov or a defense of all of his acts, it 
is only fair to say that for many 
months he carried on, almost alone, 
a patriotic struggle against the Bol- 
sheviks of Siberia, with a little army 
of which more than one-half were 
Russian officers serving as privates. 
That he did not “pick a living out of 
the ill-defended settlements around 
Lake Baikal” is evident from the fact 
that he has not been in that neighbor- 
hood and his headquarters is several 
hundred miles from it. In spite of 
his friction with the Siberian Gov- 
ernment and with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, it is just to record 
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that Semenov was chosen Ataman by 
the Baikal Cossacks and is a military 
leader of undoubted ability. 


OUNT Tolstoy has been called the 
spiritual father of Bolshevism. 
But for his teachings the Russian peo- 
ple would not so readily have accepted 
Lenin and Trotsky as its saviors. If 
this is true, the child is an ungrateful 
monster. What it owes to the father 
it repays to his daughter, the Count- 
ess Alexandra Lvovna Tolstoy, with 
persecution and imprisonment. She 
is charged with plotting against the 
Soviet Government. If she is guilty 
of that crime, it only proves that 
there can be little left of her father’s 
teachings in the practice of the Mos- 
cow dictatorship. 


_— leaders are seldom conspicu- 
ous for moderation. Their emo- 
tional temperament unfits them for 
the quiet consideration of their op- 
ponents’ views. Colonel Lynch is an 
exception to the rule. It is a pleasure 
to draw attention to his strong dis- 
avowal of the Sinn Fein movement, 
which, he declared, was doomed to 
failure because of its exclusive reli- 
ance on violence, and because of its 
religious intolerance. If Irish free- 
dom is what Sinn Fein is striving for, 
it should not be made a Roman Cath- 
olic issue. Colonel Lynch has the 
fullest right to speak as he did. 
‘Though himself a Roman Catholic, he 
fought with the Calvinist Boers 
against Great Britain, realizing that 
a people’s claim to autonomy is not 
qualified by its religious creed. “We 
disparage our cause by bigotry and 
religious fanaticism. Take out the 
religious element, and we have gone 
far to solve the preblem.” The Sinn 
Fein leaders might well take the les- 
son to heart. They will never gain 
political freedom for their following 
at the cost of religious freedom for 
their Protestant compatriots. 


SUMMARY of industrial condi- 

tions in Belgium, recently given 
out by the Guaranty Trust Company, 
is highly encouraging. Belgian coal 
production has now reached nearly 
ninety per cent. of the rate of output 
for 1913, and the coal export has 


served appreciably to strengthen Bel- 
gian exchange. Receipts from both 
freight and passenger traffic on Bel- 
gian railroads for the first nine 
months of 1919 exceed the fig- 
ures for 1913, but this does not indi- 
cate an actual increase in business 
done, as both passenger and freight 
tariffs are about double the 1913 level. 
Labor conditions have been rather 
better in Belgium than elsewhere, as 
only 42,000 workers were involved 
in strikes during the first six months 
of the year, for which alone figures 
are available. Of 194 strikes, 108 
were compromised by arbitration. 
Twenty-nine ended in straight victory 
for the workmen, thirty-seven for the 
employers. A fifty-million-poundloan 
to the Belgian Government by London 
capitalists proves that British finance 
holds a high opinion of Belgian stabil- 
ity. From January to September in- 
clusive, the purchase of American 
goods amounted to an average of $37 
for every Belgian. 


é week beginning January 17 

(Poor Richard’s birthday) is to 
be National Thrift Week. Not a few 
of us, perhaps, are inclined to think 
that we may as well make up our 
minds this year to about fifty-two 
such weeks. But we have only to 
open our eyes in the street to see that 
there are multitudes who have more, 
“more than they ever dreamed of,” 
and spend it as fast as they get it. 
If things are high now, they say, 
never mind; get them while the get- 
ting is good; they’ll be higher by and 
by. Most assuredly they will, unless 
some considerable number of people 
who have the money in hand to buy 
them with are willing to forego furs 
and jewels and silk shirts, or what- 
ever according to their scale of living 
may be conveniently symbolized by 
these things. What the cheap dollar 
buys now of this sort of merchandise 
will not be worth much by and by. 
Louis XV spoke of a deluge. This 
side of a deluge, which very likely 
won’t come, there may be a highly un- 
comfortable succession of rainy days. 
When they come, the cheap dollar 
that has been prudently laid aside 
will bring returns that are worth 
waiting for. 





The Raid on the Reds 


HE sudden descent of the Depart- 

ment of Justice on thousands of 
members of the Communist and Com- 
munist Labor parties has been re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause in 
some quarters, and with gloomy mis- 
giving in other quarters equally en- 
titled to respect. For ourselves, we 
are frank to say that we find it im- 
possible to estimate the merits of the 
case. Until the Government places 
before the public a coherent and com- 
prehensive statement of the nature 
of its own proceedings, it is impos- 
sible to form a trustworthy judgment. 
Up to the present time, rumors which 
it is difficult to trace to any authorita- 
tive source, and scraps of information 
or stray expressions of feeling coming 
from one official or another, are all 
that we have to go upon. 

This in itself is a defect whose seri- 
ousness it would be difficult to over- 
state. Right or wrong, judicious or 
ill-advised, the result of careful 
thought or of spectacular zeal— 
whichever of these designations fits 
the case, certain it is that what we 
are witnessing is a novel and extraor- 
dinary proceeding. It is not right 
that the country should look on agape, 
making all sorts of wild guesses as to 
what it actually is and what it means. 
Under what provisions of what 
statutes is the Government acting? 
To what extent, if at all, are the ar- 
rests being made on the ground that 
we are still formally in a state of 
war? Are the persons arrested en- 
gaged in actual conspiracies, and, if 
so, what is the nature of these con- 
spiracies? Is the Government seek- 
ing to catch in its net all aliens who 
entertain revolutionary opinions, or 
only those who are connected with 
agitations directed toward immediate 
action? Without disclosing any ad- 
ministrative secrets necessary for the 
successful prosecution of its work, the 
Department of Justice could give the 
American people adequate informa- 
tion on these points. And not only 
have the people a right to demand 
this information, but in the absence 
of it the harm that will be done by 
unsettlement of the public mind, and 
misinterpretation of the Govern- 
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ment’s policy, will far outweigh the 
good that may be accomplished by 
any deportations or punishments 
which may result from the raid. 

The misgiving which, in the ab- 
sence of a clear understanding, the 
situation naturally arouses is accentu- 
ated by a statement which Attorney- 
General Palmer has taken occasion to 
issue in relation to his proposed law 
against “sedition.” Such a law is 
necessary, he says, “in order that the 
Department of Justice may deal 
forcibly, effectively, and quickly with 
seditionists who are American citi- 
zens, but who are seeking to injure 
or destroy the Government.” He as- 
serts that “the country’s response to 
the introduction of this measure 
leaves no excuse for a single moment’s 
unnecessary delay in the passage of 
it.” This would be absurd, even if 
“the country’s response” had been ten 
times as widespread and ten times as 
emphatic as there is any evidence of 
its actually having been. If there is 
any measure upon which the mature 
and conscientious judgment of re- 
sponsible legislators is absolutely 
essential it is a measure directed 
against “sedition.” The popular im- 
pulse to get rid of what is offensive 
to popular feeling can not be accepted 
as a guide in such a matter. It must 
be threshed out in full and free de- 
bate; and upon those members of 
Congress whose intelligence, knowl- 
edge of history, and grasp on funda- 
mental maxims of legislation enable 
them to judge of the actual, and not 
the desired, effect of such a measure 
rests the solemn .responsibility of 
opposing it to the utmost of their 
power if they regard it as mischie- 
vous. The burden of proof—first, 
that any measure of the kind is 
necessary, and, secondly that the par- 
ticular measure is a good one—rests 
heavily upon its advocates. 

We trust that, when the facts are 
fully known, it will turn out that the 
Government has acted well in making 
the arrests. If it has not taken ad- 
vantage of the technicality of a state 
of war, if it contemplates only the 
deportation of aliens who upon a rea- 
senable interpretation of our laws 
come clearly within their inhibitions, 
if it is not aiming to produce a state 


of vague terror among all persons 
who hold radical opinions, then what 
it is doing is not only justifiable, but 
necessary and salutary. The notion 
that a country is in duty bound to 
admit or retain aliens who seek to 
subvert its institutions is a grotesque 
perversion of the idea of the right 
of asylum. Of the merits of an in- 
surrection, or even a conspiracy, 
directed against a foreign govern- 
ment, we are not required to judge; 
but when a foreigner comes over to 
plot against our own government or 
institutions, it is our business to look 
into the matter, and it is our right 
and our duty to keep him out or put 
him out, if we think his presence 
sufficiently detrimental to make it 
worth while. 

The idea that nothing short 
of imminent peril to the nation can 
justify such exclusion or expulsion 
has no basis either in principle or in 
the practice of liberal governments. 
Moreover, in our own country the 
question is of dimensions never ap- 
proached in any of the older civilized 
nations. With a large proportion of 
our population consisting of recent 
immigrants or their children, the 
character of this immigration, and 
the way in which that character may 
be affected by the infusion of even a 
few thousand active and determined 
agitators, is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to our national well-being. A 
great deal is said in radical quarters, 
and in some quarters that are not 
radical, of the wave of hysteria that 
is alleged to be sweeping over the 
country. A certain amount of hys- 
teria there undoubtedly is, but the 
amount of it is grossly exaggerated 
in the imagination of the radicals. 
Very few people are afraid that the 
country may go to pieces to-morrow; 
but a great many people think that 
alien plotters should be got rid of, 
even if their capacity for mischief 
falls infinitely short of fatal danger 
to the country. In fact, the radicals’ 
outcry over hysteria is itself about 
the clearest case of hysteria in sight. 

There are two things which the 


‘situation urgently demands—first, a 


clear statement of the Government’s 
position and policy, and secondly, 
such a shaping of that policy as will 


yield a maximum of direct good with 
a minimum of accompanying evil. 
What is wanted is swift and effective 
treatment of cases which everybody 
will recognize as serious, together 
with a prompt and generous freeing 
of all others from distress or terror. 
Above all, it should, as far as possible, 
be made plain that it is not the dis- 
semination of objectionable opinions 
in lawful ways that the Government 
seeks to suppress ; that the traditional 
rights of free. speech, as understood 
in our country and in England, are 
to be respected; that such repression 
as does take place is*entered upon 
from a sober sense of duty and in no 
spirit of sensationalism, and is car- 
ried out in strict accordance with a 
reasonable view of the law. Unless 
this spirit is made manifest, the bene- 
fits of the move will be more than 
counterbalanced by the resentment 
aroused in millions of breasts over 
methods which a free people can rot 
but regard as fraught with danger t: 
their liberties. 


The ‘‘Nation’’ Wil! 
Say— 


HROUGH the kind offices of .**i 
Oliver Lodge we have been p - 
in possession of what the Nation 
a forthcoming issue, will say: 

“The naturally timid, and for the 
moment thoroughly frightened, offi- 
cials who are busily weaving the last 
poor shreds of democracy into a 
gravecloth for themselves and the 
system they so pitifully represent, 
have been stampeded by the clamors 
of the capitalistic and jingoistic press 
into the very sort of ‘direct action’ 
which they profess so much to 
deplore. Could anything be better cal- 
culated to hasten the coming revolu- 
tion than this last bit of melodra- 
matic emulation of the methods 
employed by the police of the late la- 
mented Czar? Since there is no plot 
against democratic government in 
America; since, in short, there is no 
democratic government left to plot 
against, it is necessary to invent a 
plot. A Saint Bartholomew’s Eve, 
spectacularly staged throughout the 
country, is the lamentable result. 
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“We hold no brief for the Commu- 
nist party or the Communist Labor 
party. If their members engage in 
violence they may be curbed by due 
process of law. But the mere advo- 
cacy of violence, or the violent ad- 
vocacy of anything (they amount to 
the same thing), does not warrant 
equally violent and far less excusable 
suppression. It is only in an atmos- 
phere of revolution that those gen- 
erous impulses, that passionate dedi- 
cation to justice, that clear-eyed 
scrutiny of ideas, as a result of 
which the world of to-morrow is 
born, can generate themselves. But 
fortunately you can not kill an aspira- 
tion by deporting helpless foreigners. 
The celestial radiance of which these 
have caught a glimpse will shine more 
brightly than ever in the faces of the 
spiritual brethren whom they leave 
behind. 

“Most of all, we find ourselves op- 
posed to this disastrous attempt to 
distinguish between aliens and Amer- 
icans. In undertaking to deport 
wholesale those who have not sub- 
mitted to a hollow ceremony of de- 
claring allegiance to a form of gov- 
ernment which has in any true sense 
ceased to exist, we are drawing off 
the very life blood of the country. 
The ideals of Washington and of Lin- 
coln, are they not more alive to-day 
in the warm heart of the recent im- 
migrant than in the Prussianized 
‘American’ who in their name com- 
mits a deed to which history congrat- 
ulates herself on being unable to fur- 
nish a parallel? Germania capta thus 
leads her captors captive. 

“The utter folly of it makes the 
blood boil! If Mr. Palmer and his 
minions wish to make violent revolu- 
tionists of us all, they have found the 
way. The blood and tears which they 
cause to be shed, instead of destroying, 
will most miraculously quicken the 
seeds of revolution. What might have 
come in a hundred years will now 
come in ten. What might have come 
peacefully will now come as it may. 
Prophetic voices that should have 
been given careful heed are stopped 
with violence. But others will take 
up the cry. For one that is silenced 
to-day a thousand will be heard to- 
morrow. It is all very regrettable.” 





Forgotten Derelicts 
of War 


ESPONSES continue to be made 
to appeals in behalf of stricken 
populations in the Old World. One 
case, however, has either escaped our 
attention or been shunted into the 
background, which in normal times 
would have caused a shudder of hor- 
ror throughout the whole civilized 
world. This is the case of the Ger- 
man and Austrian prisoners of 
war in Siberia, numbering perhaps 
140,000 at the beginning of winter, 
and now apparently doomed as a 
whole to death in its most horrible 
and repulsive forms. Most of these 
men-that-were have been herded in 
prison camps for four and five years, 
not only cut off from their families 
and all that made life worth while, 
but short of food, without medical 
aid, and deprived of diversion. In 
mental and moral state they have 
been reduced to the level of animals. 
With the best will in the world the 
Siberian government could do little 
for them; it could not even take care 
of its own millions of hapless refu- 
gees pouring in from European Rus- 
sia. Time after time Admiral Kol- 
chak begged that steps be taken to 
repatriate them, but no help came. 
To picture what must happen to them 
now, after the collapse of Kolchak’s 
Government, and in the rigors of a 
Siberian winter, is to call forth a 
nightmare of horror from which the 
mind recoils. 

Some private individuals and or- 
ganizations made noble efforts to do 
something to meet the situation, but 
it was a problem that transcended 
private enterprise. It was mani- 
festly impossible to raise adequate 
funds by public appeals, even if time 
permitted. It was a task to be un- 
dertaken by Governments, and pre- 
eminently by the American Govern- 
ment. It meant quick decision, prompt 
organization and an appropriation of 
perhaps $5,000,000, to be repaid 
eventually by the home Governments 
concerned. The effect of such an 
act on the part of America would have 
been out of all proportion to the 
cost. The responsibility for  in- 


action rests squarely upon our De- 
partment of State. Plans were dis- 
cussed, memoranda written, and the 
buck was passed and repassed, but 
nothing was done. It is the old 
story of bureaucracy over again. But 
Secretary Lansing must sometimes 
spend uncomfortable moments when 
it is borne in on him that a little fear- 
less and energetic action on his part 
would have spared the agony and 
death of all these thousands and given 
happiness to other thousands be- 
reaved. 


The Case of Johns 
Hopkins 


: i exact plan upon which Mr. 

Rockefeller’s magnificent gift of 
fifty million dollars is to be devoted 
to the urgently necessary object of 
raising the salaries of teachers in 
colleges and universities doubtless 
remains to be determined. It has 
been the policy of the General Edu- 
cation Board, says Dr. Wallace But- 
trick, its president, “to make contri- 
butions to endowment conditioned 
upon the raising of additional sup- 
plementary sums by the institutions 
aided.” Howclosely this policy will be 
followed in the present extraordinary 
emergency remains to be seen, but 
the keen judgment which the board 
has exercised throughout its history 
may be counted on to preside over its 
action in this instance. It is desir- 
able, however, that the country at 
large should appreciate the peculiar 
situation of one university that has 
done unique service to the cause of 
American education. 

Johns Hopkins University was 
founded a little more than forty 
years ago. Its chief energies were 
concentrated upon what in this coun- 
try had theretofore been thought of 
as merely an undeveloped annex to 
the main body of a university—the 
graduate school. What Johns Hop- 
kins really did was to establish for 
the first time in America a true uni- 
versity, so far as regards those fields 
of science and learning which lie out- 
side the professional training of law- 
yers and physicians. It is impossible 
to overestimate the stimulus which 
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the Baltimore institution thus gave 
to universities all over the country. 
From Massachusetts to California, 
from Wisconsin to Texas, the idea of 
the university has become as familiar 
in America as it was unfamiliar forty 
years ago. 

Striking as was this achievement, 
it is a singular fact that when, a 
dozen years after the opening of 
Johns Hopkins, a modest special en- 
dowment—half a million dollars— 
enabled it to open a medical school, 
the achievement was repeated. It is 
acknowledged on all hands, and has 
been acknowledged by no one more 
handsomely than by President Eliot 
of Harvard, that the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School lifted medical educa- 
tion in America to an entirely new 
plane. Both on the medical side and 
on the “philosophical” side, the coun- 
try is now dotted with institutions 
that are carrying on as a matter of 
course the kind of work for which 
Johns Hopkins set the example. 

But the peculiarity to which we 
made reference at the outset is some- 
thing other than this. Not only on 
account of its comparative newness, 
but even more on account of the fact 
that the alumni of Johns Hopkins are 
in the main men whom it has trained 
for scientific research, for teaching, 
and for the practice of medicine, it 
has no considerable body of wealthy 
graduates to draw upon for aid. In 
comparison with Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and the rest, its possibili- 
ties in this respect are pitifully small. 
Confronted with the present extraor- 
dinary situation, it is out of the ques- 
tion for it to make the kind of “drive” 
which its sister universities are so 
successfully carrying on. The people 
of Baltimore have on various occa- 
sions responded handsomely to its 
call; but its service has been a na- 
tional, not a local, service. We have 
no doubt that all this will be duly 
considered by the General Education 
Board; but it is on every account 
earnestly to be hoped that throughout 
the country there will be found men 
of large means whose intelligent per- 


ception of the facts will lead them to 


give generous help where help is at 
once so urgently needed and so 
abundantly deserved. 


- The Problem of Russia 


 Snaeee problem of Russia does not 

stand still, and-he who would 
formulate a policy to solve it must 
needs mount it on wheels to keep up 
with the rapidly changing situations. 
A year ago prompt assistance to the 
sound and loyal forces that were 
struggling to restore the Russian na- 
tional state would have cut the cancer 
of Bolshevism out of Moscow and 
saved the Russian people years of 
suffering and degradation. It was 
not necessary to send troops or to 
interfere in Russia’s domestic con- 
cerns. There was needed only a uni- 
fied plan and concerted action in sup- 
plying material needs. Instead, we 
had the Prinkipo proposal, the Bullitt 
Mission, the disgraceful abandonment 
of Odessa, the hampering interven- 
tion in Siberia, and other démarches 
whose stupidities would be laughable 
did they not bring tragedy in their 
train. 

Now a new situation has arisen, a 
situation that we must face squarely, 
not letting past mistakes blind us to 
present exigencies. The national 
movements against the Bolsheviks 
have crumbled or are crumbling. 
Kolchak’s army has practically ceased 
to exist. Denikin, with his volun- 
teers, of whom he was able to arm 
but a sixth, swept up to within a 
hundred and twenty miles of Moscow, 
and now he is pushed back to the sea 
and faces destruction. A brief space 
may see the whole of Russia once 
more dominated by the Bolshevik 
autocracy, this time disposing of an 
army of a half a million men, dis- 
ciplined and well-equipped. 

Viewing the Russian situation to- 
day, one turns involuntarily to the 
French Revolution for analogies, 
dangerous and misleading as histori- 
cal analogies frequently are. The 
parallelism is startling, despite the 
difference in time, in economic condi- 
tions, in race and psychology. It is 
of course unfair to compare the politi- 
cal revolution in France with the 
German-made plot to disintegrate the 
Russian army and reduce Russia to 
chaos; or the Girondin vision of 
bringing the blessings of liberty to 
all peoples, with the internationalist 


Bolshevist propaganda to overturn all 
organized governments. But the re- 


sults were the same. Then as now, 
divided counsel and delay, followed 
by haphazard and ineffective aid to 
local risings and movements, brought 
about the organization of great oppos- 
‘ing armies. To create and discipline 
these armies the same method of 
terror was used, though on an in- 
finitely smaller scale. Civil and mili- 
tary leaders sprang from the prole- 
tariat. National consciousness was 
aroused to a pitch unknown before. 

Will the coming events in Russia 
continue the analogy of the French 
Revolution? In two respects at least 
the probability is present. When in 
France the armies of the Republic 
were victorious on all fronts and the 
necessity for the Terror had ended, 
the people rose against the authors of 
the Terror and took swift vengeance 
on Robespierre and Saint-Just. In 
Russia to-day the Bolsheviks, or Com- 
munists, who rule with an iron hand, 
are few in number and are the object 
of universal hatred. Even granted 
the inertia and resignation of the 
Russians, it is unlikely that Lenin 
and Trotsky can long survive the con- 
clusion of the present civil war. It 
would not be surprising if the next 
act in the Russian drama would be a 
revolution from the inside that would 
overthrow the gang that for two 
years has tortured and misruled Rus- 
sia and expended millions of Russian 
loot in debauching the ignorant and 
susceptible of other lands. 

The next phase, as in France, may 
possibly be the emergence of a dicta- 
tor and the development of a new 
imperialism. This latter indeed is 
already under way with the present 
leaders and is becoming more and 
more arrogant and threatening. Here 
is an army of at least half a million, 
and unlimited reserves to draw upon, 
freed from the pressure of Kolchak 
and Denikin, ready to be led west- 
ward against Poland. It is like a 
herd that has cropped the herbage to 
the roots and must seek new pasture. 
It will still shout the slogans of the 
Revolution as in 1796, but it will have 
visions of plunder and its leaders will 
dream dreams of conquest. Lenin 
asserts that with the collapse of the 
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anti-Bolshevik movements and civil 
war, his purpose is to settle down to 
the tasks of peace and the reorganiza- 
tion of Russia’s economic life, but he 
can not expect anyone to believe him, 
for he has by terror and by disrup- 
tion rendered this impossible under 
his régime. Rather there looms the 
spectre of a bitter, revengeful, and 
despairing Germany making common 
cause with a movement that menaces 
the very foundations of her enemies 
and taskmasters. 

What can be done to avert the 
menace? What new policy can be 
adopted that can save Europe? First 
of all, there is the question of the 
blockade. It is likely that this will 
be lifted; indeed, if Esthonia makes 
peace with the Soviet Government the 
blockade can hardly be maintained. 
The blockade really served its pur- 
pose in the earlier period by prevent- 
ing the criminals at Moscow from 
disposing of their stolen gold and 
looted property to supply the needs 
of the Red Army at home and spread 
revolution abroad. But the blockade 
could only be effective as auxiliary to 
active assistance to the anti-Bolshevik 
forces, and when this was withheld, 
it ceased to have a sound basis. 

It is hardly thinkable that we can 
recognize the present Soviet Govern- 
ment. Its crimes against civilization 
are too heinous; its promises of re- 
form too transparently false. Appar- 
ently, by our deportations of Russian 
Bolsheviks and our official statement 
regarding them, we have closed the 
door to any such suggestion. But our 
policy now must be that of non-inter- 
ference. Those who from the begin- 
ning have been for non-interference 
will plume themselves on their su- 
perior wisdom and foresight. But 
they were not wise, even those who 
were honest, for interference was al- 
ways justifiable while the Bolsheviks 
were carrying on war against us in 
our own country and when real assist- 
ance to the anti-Bolshevik forces 
would have restored a friendly Russia 
and spared untold needless sacrifices. 
The present situation has resulted, 
not from interference, but from the 
lack of adequate interference. 

If the present tyrants of Moscow 
are overthrown from within, if they 





are supplanted by a régime that rec- 
ognizes the sanctity of agreements 
and obligations, that secures to its 
people the rights of life and prop- 
erty, that shows good faith and 
honest intention, then we can enter 
into relations with it and join whole- 
heartedly in the tasks of reconstruc- 
tion, carrying out our oft-repeated 
pledges of friendship to the Russian 
people. But if the present régime 
continues, threatening to destroy the 
fruits of European culture and to 
embroil all Asia, then we must gird 
up our loins and prepare to defend 
our civilization in the inevitable 
struggle. 


The Outlook in Europe 


5 eon last sun of the old year set 
upon a Europe little brighter for 
more than thirteen months of armis- 
tice than it was in the depth of the 
war. Hunger, labor unrest, race an- 
tagonism, frontier disputes, are ca- 
lamities more keenly felt since the 
stimulus of patriotic warfare has 
ceased to uphold the suffering na- 
tions. 

For a short while it seemed as 
if the prospect was beginning to 
brighten. The Germans, we were 
told, would, before Christmas, have 
signed the protocol by which the 
treaty would be put into effect, and 
d’Annunzio was going to surrender 
Fiume to the government of Signor 
Nitti. But neither forecast has come 
true. A disparity of 100,000 tons of 
maritime equipment between the Ger- 
man figures and the estimates of the 
Allies’ experts is responsible for 
the delay in the former case. The 
sending of an Allied Naval Com- 
mission to Hamburg, Danzig, and 
Bremen to ascertain the facts and re- 
vise the estimates, if proved to be in- 
correct, shows a disposition on the 
part of the Entente to admit the possi- 
bility of a mistake, and while insisting 
on the payment of an indemnity for 
the scuttled fleet of Scapa Flow, to 
take Germany’s basic needs into ac- 
count. But while this question ap- 
pears in a fair way of reaching a 
solution, other causes of delay are 
cropping up. Herr Ebert has echoed 
Comrade Noske’s protest against the 


Entente’s demand for the surrender of 
the accused German officers, and will 
resign the Chancellorship if the Allies 
insist on their extradition, and the al- 
leged presence in Upper Silesia of 
80,000 German soldiers, including 
large numbers of Von der Goltz’s 
men, is a new obstacle in the way of 
the treaty’s coming into force, as the 
Supreme Council demands their re- 
moval before the 20,000 allied sol- 
diers occupy the plebiscite area. 

The expected solution of the Fiume 
tangle has also suffered a setback. 
D’Annunzio has changed his mind 
since the recent conference in Lon- 
don induced him to enter into an 
agreement with Signor Nitti for the 
surrender of Fiume. He deems the 
guarantees offered him by the Gov- 
ernment insufficient to warrant his 
leaving, in spite of the fact that the 
twice-held plebiscite on the question 
of accepting General Badoglio’s pro- 
posals for the substitution of d’An- 
nunzio’s forces by Italian regulars 
resulted in 75 per cent. of the votes 
being cast in favor of acceptance. 
However, this dwindling of his fol- 
lowing and the increased prestige of 
Signor Nitti, both at home and 
abroad, are indications that the com- 
ing decision lies not with the poet, 
but, as it ought to do, with the Italian 
Governmeht. The Premier’s deter- 
mination to come to a settlement with 
the Jugo-Slavs themselves is the 
wisest move he could make, as a solu- 
tion of the problem agreed to by the 
two interested parties is less likely to 
meet with opposition in London and 
Paris. The bad impression created in 
Italy by the sensational speech of M. 
Clemenceau has given some justifica- 
tion to those pessimists who hold that 
Italy stands isolated and can not rely 
on the willingness of England and 
France to make concessions on the 
Adriatic question without the consent 
of the United States. There is, in- 
deed, some show of animosity in 
Paris towards Italy, which may have 
its source in the recent revelation of 
a secret Anglo-Italian agreement 
which—in exchange for Italy’s ap- 
proval of the so-called Lloyd. George- 
Wilson agreement touching the divi- 
sion of 3,000,000 tons of German 
merchant shipping—promises Italy 
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full compensation in kind for her 
losses at sea, whereas a similar re- 
payment for the loss of French mer- 
chant shipping has been refused to 
France. But this dissension, which 
is apt to disturb the good relations 
between France and England rather 
than those between France and Italy, 
proves the latter country’s isolation 
to exist only in the fancy of Italian 
pessimists, and there is little to war- 
rant the conclusion that England and 
France are not inclined to make con- 
cessions without the consent of the 
United States. 

On the contrary, the Entente Pow- 
ers are showing a firm determina- 
tion to continue their peace trans- 
actions in spite of Mr. Polk’s depar- 
ture from Paris and the uncertainty 
as to America’s attitude. The new 
Hungarian Government of Karl Hus- 
zar has been invited to send a peace 
delegation to Neuilly, and Lloyd 
George stated on December 18 that 
“the delay in the peace-making with 
Turkey was due to the necessity of 
knowing what the United States in- 
tended to do. We are now entitled to 
say,” he added, “that we have waited 
up to the very minute we promised 
America, and, without wishing to 
deprive America of the honor of shar- 
ing in the guardianship of Christian 
communities, the Allies have decided 
to make peace with Turkey at the 
earliest possible moment.” This 
statement, to be sure, must be taken 
with a grain of salt: America’s in- 
decision is not the sole cause of the 
delay, but serves as a useful pretext 
to screen the fear of the diplomats 
at Paris lest the broaching of the 
question how to dispose of Constan- 
tinople may lead to’fresh dissension 
between the Allied Powers. The 
French, distrustful of a British man- 
date over Turkey, favor a plan which 
would leave the Turk in possession 
of the city under sufficient guaran- 
tees for the freedom of navigation 
through the Straits, and Venizelos 
claims a mandate over the city for 
Greece, which would find little favor 
in Rome. : 


In their Baltic policy the Entente ~ 


Powers are also steering a course con- 
trary to the one which the American 
delegation would have approved. The 


latter’s standpoint has always been 
opposed to the dismemberment of 
Russia resulting from the establish- 
ment of independent border States, 
Poland of course being exempt from 
this American ban. The Baltic States 
with their great seaports, Narva and 
Reval in Esthonia, Riga, Windau, and 
Libau in Latvia, are the lungs through 
which Russia draws her breath 
from the sea. That accounts for 
the endeavors of Sasonov and other 
leading Russians of the old régime in 
Paris to prevent the recognition by 
the Powers of these provinces as in- 
dependent States. France and Eng- 
land, especially their military experts, 
are of a different opinion from the 
one held by these Russians and the 
American delegates. General Foch, 
only a fortnight ago, was for charg- 
ing General Niessel with a political 
mission to the Baltic States in order 
to solidify them against the Bolshe- 
viki under at least the moral encour- 
agement of the Allies. The Supreme 
Council, however, voted to refer this 
matter to the respective Allied Gov- 
ernments, which meant an indefinite 
postponement, and meanwhile one of 
the three States in question, after a 
protracted parley at Dorpat, has 
signed a preliminary armistice with 
the Russian Soviet Government. The 
recent successes of Trotsky’s Reds 
and the chronic hesitancy in the pol- 
icy of the Entente are bound to make 
Esthonia and her sisters more in- 
clined to accept peace proposals from 
Moscow than to let themselves be 
used for the protection of Europe in 
the manner proposed by General 
Foch. Poland alone seems willing to 
undertake that task; and she is better 
equipped for it economically since the 
Supreme Council has awarded East 
Galicia to her under a mandate of 
twenty-five years. Politically, how- 
ever, this grant may have a weaken- 
ing effect on Poland, as it creates 
within her borders an Ukrainian irre- 
denta, and a feeling of hostility to- 
wards Poland among her Ukrainian 
neighbors. 

While the diplomats in Paris are 
thus contriving means to keep Bol- 
shevism in check, hunger, its most 
powerful ally, is rapidly gaining 
ground all over Eastern and Central 


Europe. Litvinov recently admitted 
to a correspondent of the Daily Her- 
add at Copenhagen that Russia’s re- 
turn to capitalism is unavoidable un- 
less other countries are converted in 
time to the communism of the soviets, 
an unambiguous call to arms for the 


‘radical elements which are respon- 


sible for the labor unrest in the cities 
of Europe. Some twenty millions of 
people in the larger centres of Fin- 
land, Poland, Austria and other parts 
of Central Europe are staring starva- 
tion in the face, and there is no better 
soil for the seeds of revolt than the 
despair of the hungry masses. Speedy 
assistance may avert a catastrophe, 
but the extent of the misery makes all 
efforts seem vain. For the relief 
of Austria alone, $100,000,000 is said 
to be needed. One can understand that, 
under these circumstances, the popu- 
lations of the Austrian border dis- 
tricts would like to change their citi- 
zenship for that of a self-supporting 
adjoining State. Vorarlberg wants 
to be incorporated with Switzerland, 
Western Hungary with Hungary, and 
similar movements for secession are 
on foot in Salzburg and the Tyrol. 
But in this instance the right of self- 
determination is appealed to in vain, 
for the Supreme Council, some three 
weeks ago, communicated to Dr. Ren- 
ner its decision to maintain integrally 
the territory of the Republic of Aus- 
tria. Thus the makers of the new 
Europe, within a year of its incom- 
plete organization, are called upon to 
protect their creation against the ap- 
plication of the very principle on the 
basis of which they refashioned the 
map of Europe—a bad omen for the 
durability of their work. 
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Life or Death for the Railroads? 


HE railroads of the United States 
are to be returned to their owners 
in two months. They have been in 
the hands of the Government since 
December 31, 1917. Under Govern- 
ment management they have failed to 
earn their “rental” by well over half 
a billion dollars. The operating def- 
icit, which has been supplied from the 
public funds, is estimated at some 
$550,000,000 for 1918 and 1919. The 
ratio of operating expense to gross 
earnings, which was about 70 per 
cent. in 1917, was in 1919 about 85 
per cent. The railroads owe the Gov- 
ernment a considerable sum of money 
for additions, betterment, and equip- 
ment made under Government man- 
agement with reference mainly to 
war needs rather than to anything 
else. Two-thirds of the companies 
are at present short of earning their 
fixed charges—excluding dividends— 
and in some notable cases, chiefly in 
the East, the business of certain roads 
has been in large part destroyed by 
diversion of the traffic to other roads. 
The physical condition of roadbed 
and equipment is generally below 
standard. As things stand at present 
it is not in the least degree an exag- 
geration to say that the Government, 
which took over at the end of 1917 a 
solvent system of railroads in reason- 
ably good physical condition, is hand- 
ing it back to owners in a state of 
physical deterioration and ‘financial 
insolvency. For correction of this 
condition the owners must look to the 
Conference Committee of House and 
Senate. That committee has before 
it two bills—the Esch bill, which 
passed the House, and the Cummins 
bill, which passed the Senate. The 
purpose of both bills is to provide for 
resumption of private enterprise in 
American railroad management. 
Between these two bills there is a 
difference wide as the poles. Some 
weeks ago, in the pages of the Review, 
I pointed out a fundamental defect 
in the Cummins bill, which was that, 
while providing for a general regional 
tariff schedule, the rates of which 
were fair, from the shipper’s view- 
point, it limited the right of individ- 


ual railroads to profits earned under 
that schedule. But we all know the 
reason for this compromise of prin- 
ciple ; it was made to satisfy the com- 
bined selfishness and ignorance of 
what politicians commonly suppose to 
be “the people,” so as to make them 
willing to allow living rates to the re- 
gional group as a whole. It was be- 
lieved that, under the Cummins bill, 
which laid down for the first time in 
American railroad history not merely 
an intelligent and sound rule of rate- 
making, but the only intelligent and 
sound rule for rate-making that can 
be laid down, and also provided a 
concrete rule for a minimum return 
on capital invested in the railroad 
business, the regulating authority 
would have behind it a support strong 
enough to give it the courage to make, 
when necessary, increases in freight 
rates. Therefore, there was ground 
for believing that the Cummins bill 
“principle’—if in its mangled state 
one can call it a principle—would at 
least give the railroads a living and 
would enable private enterprise to 
become at least partially effective. 
The Esch bill may be summed up 
in a word as the perpetuation of the 
miserable system of control of rail- 
roads which in 1914, when the war 
broke out, was gradually but surely 
starving the last sparks of life from 
the carcass. It reiterates the same 
ridiculous statement that rates are to 
be “fair and reasonable,” but is very 
careful to avoid laying down any rule 
by which “fair and reasonable” rates 
are to be ascertained and put into ef- 
fect. It places on the back of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, al- 
ready grotesquely overloaded with 
powers which it does not and cannot 
effectively exercise, yet additional 
burdens and responsibilities. About 
the only thing that the bill does to 
clarify the rate situation is in the di- 
rection of limiting the power of indi- 
vidual States to hamper the making 
or disturb the structure of interstate 
rates. Under the Esch bill we shall 
have the same wearisome, long drawn 
out machinery of “rate cases” with 
the same wretched results. We shall 


have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners continually faced with the 
necessity of doing a most unpopular 
thing without anyone to whom they 
can “pass the buck.” We shall have 
the same tiresome and futile lectures 
on the past misdeeds of railroad men 
offered as a reason for not giving the 
railroads living rates. We shall have 
the “New Haven-Frisco-Rock Island 
—Rock Island-Frisco-New Haven”. 
chorus chanted from time to time, 
with an occasional variant on “C., H. 
& D.” Whoever wants an “inside” 
view of interstate commission psy- 
chology may read with profit an ar- 
ticle in the December issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly, written by Judge 
Anderson, late -of the commission. 
If anyone, after reading that article, 
can suppose that the state of mind 
there represented will ever supply 
living rates for the railroads, he is 
possessed of more imagination and 
credulity than I am. 

To put it plainly and brutally, if 
the provisions of the Esch bill govern 
in the shaping of legislation for the 
railroads, it will mean simply that the 
rope is once more around their 
throats and that final strangulation 
is a matter of a very short time. 

The present rate-tariffs are not suf- 
ficient to provide a living for the rail- 
roads. The director-general some 
time ago freely admitted this. He ex- 
cused his failure to advance rates on 


- the ground that it would only tend to 


drive the cost of living to yet higher 
levels, and insisted that it would be 
the duty of railroad managers to 
apply for increased rates as soon as 
they regained control of their prop- 
erties. It is very difficult to maintain 
one’s patience when offered an argu- 
ment of this sort. An advance in 
freight rates next April will be just 
as effective in advancing the “cost of 
living” as it would have been last 
November. Suppose that meantime 
the Esch bill principle of “fair and 
reasonable” rates becomes the law of 
the land and the railroads come be- 
fore the commission with a request 
for an advance in freight tariffs large 
enough to make the companies solvent 
and enable them to raise new capital 
so badly needed for improvements 
and extensions—what will be the re- 
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sult? Can any reasonable man be- 
lieve that there is any chance of their 
getting it? 

And if they do not get it, what will 
be the result? The railroads are, to 
say the least, in relatively poor phys- 
ical condition; their forces are rela- 
tively disorganized and _ inefficient, 
and their working capital is insuffi- 
cient. And they need a billion of dol- 
lars new money in the next twelve 
months! Their chance of getting this 
from the investing public is about 
equal to Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s 
chance of getting a billion dollars 
from Congress for his own personal 
uses. How long will it be before the 
present obvious anxiety of the sav- 
ings banks, life insurance companies, 
and other agencies for investing the 
people’s money will express itself in 
an agonized cry for government own- 
ership to make the people’s money 
safe? And how long will it be before 
government ownership arrives as mu- 


nicipal ownership is arriving in New 
York City, and by the same route? 

The rate question is the heart of the 
matter. Questions of labor, questions 
of security issues, questions of exten- 
sions, questions of combinations are 
also involved and are of tremendous 
importance. But all these are subor- 
dinate to the question of rates under 
any scheme of private enterprise in 
the conduct of transportation. The 
Cummins bill contains a scientifically 
correct rule of rate-making; the 
Esch bill contains no such rule. 
Under the Cummins rule private en- 
terprise will find it possible to func- 
tion in railroad transportation ; under 
the Esch bill it will be impossible. 
The Conference Committee must 
choose one or the other of the “prin- 
ciples” represented by the two bills. 
Upon its choice depends the future 
of railroad transportation in this 
country. 

THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


Washington Gossip 


ye is to be the future orienta- 
tion of the Republican and 
Democratic parties? This is the ques- 
tion that meets one in all circles in 
Washington, once one has traversed 
the immediate topics of the Presi- 
dent’s health, the return of the rail- 
roads, the settlement of the coal 
strike, and the possible treaty com- 
promise. 

Democratic leaders are frankly pes- 
simistic about the future, although 
they cherish the hope that Republican 
blunders and dissensions between 
now and next November may save the 
situation. for them. While realizing 
that the normal line-up in two-party 
government is to put the conserva- 
tives on the one hand and the radicals 
on the other, neither party is willing 
to place itself in either of these two 
categories. Both parties are dodging 
the issue and seeking to secure sup- 
port from both elements within their 
ranks as previously constituted. 

That the issue can not be entirely 


side-stepped, however, is indicated by - 


the views of a prominent and thought- 
ful Democratic leader, frankly ex- 
pressed. According to him, the 


Democratic party is facing the dan- 
ger of dissolution. The Gold Demo- 
crats left the party in 1896 and, for 
the most part, have not returned. 
Although the President and his party 
had yielded all possible concessions to 
Labor, this had not sufficed to keep 
Labor from turning Socialistic. With 
the development of industry, the 
South was becoming conservative and 
only the race problem preserved the 
South against Republican inroads. 
The question was whether the Demo- 
cratic party might not have to become 
frankly radical. 

In Washington circles it is felt that 
Attorney-General Palmer and ex-Sec- 
retary McAdoo are the respective 
champions of the two opposing ele- 
ments within the party. Palmer, by 
his handling of the coal strike and by 
his vigorous campaign against the 
Reds, is appealing to the conserva- 
tives. McAdoo is reported to have 
suggested that the name of the Demo- 
cratic party might well be changed to 
the American Labor Party, and his 
recent astonishing statement concern- 
ing the earnings of the coal operators 
during the war is looked upon as a 


direct appeal for radical support. The 
influence of President Wilson in the 
situation is difficult to estimate. On 
the one hand, it is clear that his 
idealistic appeals in the past have 
made a strong impression upon the 
radical-liberals and many consider 


‘them as provocative of social unrest. 


On the other hand, it is claimed by 
many political leaders that Wilson’s 
popularity has greatly declined even 
among radicals and he would no 
longer be an asset to the Democratic 
party reconstructed along such lines. 

Another factor that may upset 
these calculations is the growth of a 
boom for Herbert Hoover as a Demo- 
cratic candidate. While it is recog- 
nized that Mr. Hoover has never 
been actively identified with politics 
and that his affiliations have been 
Republican rather than Democratic, 
many Democrats believe that by rea- 
son of his close association with Mr. 
Wilson and his administration, he 
could be persuaded to accept the 
nomination. They argue that, on the 
one hand, he would appeal strongly 
to the conservatives, who desire above 
all a “business” administration, and, 
on the other, would attract those who 
earlier followed the Wilsonian “‘ideal- 
istic’ lead. Mr. Hoover is outspo- 
kenly anti-Socialistic and his technical 
and administrative training, joined 
with his unequalled knowledge of 
the international economic situation, 
would make him an extremely strong 
candidate. On the side of political 
theory, however, he is regarded as a 
man whose ideas are crude and un- 
developed. 

Equally the Republican party is 
trying to ride two horses. There 
seems to be a feeling among many 
Republican leaders in Washington 
that they are sure of the usual con- 
servative support, and that in any 
case it only remains to bring back 
into the fold the Progressives of 1912, 
no matter how far some of them have 
developed in radical theory. Senator 
Johnson of California, an opportunist 
politician, is plainly endeavoring to 
get aboard the band-wagon, and 
Senator Lodge has welcomed his ser- 
vices in fighting the ratification of the 
unamended covenant. Another indi- 
cation of the desire to capture the 
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radical vote is seen in the appoint- 
ment of Col. Raymond Robins to the 
Advisory Committee on Platform. 
There is no doubt that Robins is a 
gifted orator with demagogic power 
and that he controls a considerable 
following, but many Republicans view 
this departure with alarm and believe 
that it will alienate the better element 
in the party without securing any 
appreciable accretion of strength. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that 
tke radicals regard the Republican 
party as reactionary and that they 
do not propese to be taken in by so 
palpable a trick as the recognition of 
such men as Robins. 


The undercurrent of opinion in 
Washington seems to be that, in the 
absence of a clear-cut domestic issue 
on which the parties can line up, 
both Democrats and Republicans will 
seek to avoid the radical-conservative 
line of demarcation. It is felt that if 
the Republicans would take a definite 
stand as the  liberal-conservative 
party they would have a fighting 
chance to break the Solid South at 
the next election, and we might see 
the whole political situation turn 
back again into the traditional two- 
party system of Anglt-Saxon de- 
mocracy. Courage, however, seems 
to be lacking for making the plunge. 


The Jazz Journals 


; iw jazz of the orchestras has 
been defined as a “fantastic riot 
of accents.” It is a callithumpian 
fanfare, with drawling, crawling, 
sliding notes interrupted by out- 
bursts of calculated noise. “It seeks 

. to sweep from our minds all 
consideration of other things and to 
focus our attention upon its own mad, 
whirling, involved self.” 

The jazz of the instruments has its 
analogue in the jazz of the printed 
page in some of our present-day 
“journals of opinion.” Let us but 
translate this print to an auditive 
plane, and one definition will do for 
both. True, the printed species has 
several varieties: there is the oracu- 
lar jazz of one periodical; the jere- 
miad jazz of another; the pietistic 
jazz of a third, the explosive jazz of 
a fourth. And then there is the 
timid, palpitant jazz of a fifth, ex- 
pressing itself in relatively subdued 
accents, though revealing a constant 
tone of wistfulness for the Bolshevist 
abandon of its rivals. But though 
each has its distinctive dominant 
chord, all run close to type in their 
cadences of protest. The “fantastic 
riot of accents” is surcharged with 
abysmal grief and bitter resentment. 
The jazz journals overflow with 
anathema. Wretched and miserable 
beyond words is this planet of ours, 
with themselves, Mr. Lenin, Mr. 
Trotsky, and Mr. Peters as the only 
stars of hope in a sky perpetually 


overcast and lowering; and if good is 
to come (which at best is doubtful), 
it is to be forwarded mainly by the 
incessant pouring forth of a stream 
of fretful and railing accusation. 
Ultra-modern are these journals; 
and though their choral theme is old 
beyond the computation of years, 
their tonal gestures must be of the 
latest. Liberal, or progressive, or 
radical, or democratic, they call 
themselves in varying degrees. But 
their message—what is it? From 
what central idea does it spring; of 
what formulated creed is it the ex- 
pression; to what goal of social wel- 
fare is it consciously directed? There 
is no answer. The “fantastic riot of 
accents” yields no clue to its own 
meaning. It is incoherent; its parts 
are incongruous; in nothing is it con- 
stant and consistent except in its un- 
failing note of nagging discord. Have 
the Allies, in a particular matter, 
done thus and so? The fact is “sin- 
ister.” Have they done exactly the 
opposite thing? The fact is even 
more “sinister;’ it is “shocking,” 
alike to the intelligence and the sense 
of decency of mankind. Has the 
President failed again? Indubitably 
he has, whatever he did or said. He 
would equally have failed had he 
done the opposite. Has Mr. Gompers 
done this or that? If so, he has but 
shown again his innate, inflexible re- 
actionism and the tyrannous hold he 
maintains upon the labor movement. 


Has he done otherwise? He but re- 
veals himself once more in his an- 
cient character of an unprincipled 
opportunist, desperately striving to 
buttress his tottering throne. Does 
any one, anywhere (other than a Bol- 
shevist, an I. W. W., a pacifist pro- 
German or something of the sort), 
offer, by deed or word, a contribu- 
tion which he imagines may be of 
some use to the mass of humanity? 
It is naught, it is naught, saith the 
journal of jazz, and it goeth on its 
way reviling. 

Reaction, of course, they denounce; 
and most that they disapprove is 
plastered with that name; yet they 
have no qualms about aiding, often 
in disingenuous ways, the assault of 
reactionism upon the regular trade 
unions. They advocate the unity of 
labor; and yet they foster the agen- 
cies which make for dual unions, they 
encourage the turbulent local in its 
secession from its international par- 
ent, and more or less openly they 
give their approval to the outlaw 
strike. Despite their professions, 
their aim—in so far as they are con- 
scious of an aim other than the pro- 
duction of jazz—is the disunity of 
labor as labor is now organized. 

One and all they clamor against the 
alleged suppressions and falsifica- 
tions of news by the “capitalist” 
press. Valid opinion, they chorus, 
can be formed only when the facts 
are impartially recorded. Yet, one 
and all, they habitually practice the 
thing they denounce in others; they 
suppress or distort the fact inimical 
to the view they present; and grant- 
ing the accuracy of their overdrawn 
indictment, the sincere inquirer may 
sti: retort that they themselves do, 
with a fanatic eagerness and accom- 
panied by a blare of pretentious vir- 
tue, what the others do as a mere 
matter of course—an incident of the 
day’s work. 

They preach tolerance; and broad 
tolerance unquestionably they show 
for some things—for pretense, for 
fanaticism, for jesuitry, for the dou- 
ble-dealing of the revolutionists who, 
along with an exoteric message of 
peace and order, put forth an eso- 
teric message of sabotage and vio- 
lence. But for the rest—for the les- 
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sons of experience, for the standards 
and sanctions which have knit and 
held the social fabric together, they 
reveal an intolerance as extreme as 
that of a medieval inquisitor. “Bour- 
geois” and “banal” and “discarded” 
are their words of exorcism for ac- 
cepted things; from the rubbish 
heaps of the centuries they resurrect 
and rehabilitate the old, which they 
label the new and the wonderful. 
Their tolerance is for the intolerable 
things which the common sense of 
mankind has rejected. 

All this, with orchestral vehe- 
mence, they sound forth as the tonal 
interpretation of Democracy; the 
overture to the New Order, the Bet- 
ter Day. Yet it is nothing of the 
sort. However it is intended, it re- 
veals itself as merely the accompani- 
ment to Reaction. It generates the 
atmosphere and creates the environ- 
ment in which Reaction flourishes. It 
incites mean suspicions, petty antag- 
onisms, a feverish unrest; but it gives 
to the imagination no vision of a goal 
and it prompts the mind to no pur- 
poseful action. 

In their saner days none knew this 
better than the party Socialists. 
There was far less of this journalistic 
jazz before the war—though quite 
enough for all reasonable needs. But 
what there was of it drew from the 
Socialists a stream of ridicule and 
denunciation. Vague and formless, 
the mere ebullience of misdirected 
emotion and incoherent thought, it 
hampered, they said, the authentic 
campaign for the emancipation of the 
workers and the installation of the 
cooperative commonwealth. No one 
profited by it, they further said, ex- 
cept the reactionaries ; and often they 
asserted that part of it at least was 
financed from reactionary sources. 
But alas! though the Socialists rec- 
ognized one phase of its harmfulness, 
they did not recognize another—its 
infectiousness. Fighting it as an epi- 
demic, they neglected to immunize 
themselves. 

Its infectiousness no one need deny. 
To many sorts of beings it makes its 


appeal—but particularly to those who 


take their adventures and their 
achievements by way of the imagina- 
tion. It reaches for the libido; and 





to each of its devotees it tumultu- 
ously expresses his subconscious self. 
It assures the possession of the fac- 
ulty denied by nature; it announces 
the achievement of the impossible 
deed, the realization of the futile 
dream. Under its spell the timid find 


themselves battling at the last ram-— 


parts of the capitalist fortress; a 
lamb of the coteries sees himself a 
new Lenin, exalted to the headship of 
the American soviet state; and an 
embryo Peters cons his “hanging 
list,” long ago compiled, and sharp- 
ens his snickersnee for immediate ac- 
tion. 

“Your journal is a cup of clear 
water in a parching desert,” writes 
an entranced being to the chief ex- 
ponent of jeremiad jazz. “Your 
journal is both an inspiration and a 
guide,” writes another to the oracu- 
lar one. Well, there are such people 
in the world; and gladly, according 
to the Book, must we suffer them. 
What they like, they like exceedingly ; 
discords and incongruities are to 
them but as the quiring of young- 
eyed cherubim; and for the time at 
least no Ephraim was ever so snugly 
roped to his idols as are these. The 
“inspiration” of this oracular jour- 
nal may be conceded—the testimony 
of the inspired is sufficient; but the 
matter of guidance requires a word 
of explanation. At various times, 
and on various pages at the same 
time, this journal advocated peace at 
any price, peace at half-price, and 
peace at no price; peace without vic- 
tory, peace with partial victory, and 
peace with overwhelming victory. 
On the various issues of the war as 
they arose it took almost every con- 
ceivable position, with occasional 
lapses into a negation of all attitude. 
It has both favored and condemned 
the League of Nations. It has de- 
nounced jingoes, nationalists, and re- 
actionaries, and has yet joined them 
in a common cause. For a time it 
ponderously assailed the American 
Socialists; but after they had issued 
their manifesto declaring the war the 
greatest crime in history and pledg- 
ing themselves to obstruction by 
every means in their power, it as- 
sailed the Administration for not 
“cooperating” with them. Guidance 


there may be in all this; but a pre- 
requisite for the recipient is an ex- 
treme degree of “inspiration.” 

In these mutations and contradic- 
tions there may, of course, be method. 
The oracle must needs affect omnis- 
cience; and omniscience must needs 
justify itself to its following by con- 
stant self-certification. “Has such 
and such a thing happened? Lo, it 
was predicted in these pages of old 
time.” The mad world may go as it 
will; the course of history may be 
such as to shatter all the major pro- 
nouncements of this journal; yet 
somewhere in the maze of its ver- 
biage can always be found the mate- 
rial out of which to make a trium- 
phant showing of foreknowledge of 
the event. The devotee can not but be 
duly impressed; and if, puzzled by 
some inharmony of pronouncement, 
some contradiction of terms or state- 
ment, he permits a shade of dubiety 
to cross his brow, he has only to 
consult again the certification. He 
knows then that authority has spoken 
and there is no more to be said. 

Jazz journalism is a development 
of the great war. It had some spo- 
radic beginnings before the peace 
was broken; but it has flourished 
only since the day of American in- 
tervention, while it has reached its 
most violent stage only since the ar- 
mistice. It is peculiarly a product of 
the time. It grows out of the break- 
up of former conditions; out of the 
wreck of old opinions and the eager 
hunt for new. It expresses the fever, 
the uncertainty, the credulity, the 
formless Utopianism of a part of the 
mass; the fierce zealotry of the revo- 
lutionists (intensified a hundredfold 
by the triumph of Bolshevism) and 
of the pacifists (who make up for 
their abstention from physical force 
by an intensification of hatefulness) ; 
and it expresses no less the love of 
imposture on the part of victim as 
well as principal—a thing always 
heightened during troublous times. 

Will the phenomenon endure? He 
is a pessimist and a cynic who would 
say yes. With the passing of the con- 
ditions which have brought it to its 
present absurd stage, it must itself 
pass away. 


W. J. GHENT 
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Correspondence 


German Despair 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Several letters have come to me lately 
which contain interesting revelations of 
what the Germans are thinking nowadays 
in their homes and private lives. These 
letters come from the north, east, and 
west of Germany and from people igno- 
rant of each other’s existence. And yet 
they all express much the same senti- 
ments, much the same despair. There is 
only one brief reference to the high cost 
of living and only the following sugges- 
tion of any wrongs committed by Ger- 
many: “It goes without saying that 
also on our side much happened that 
should not have happened; war is war.” 

One of my correspondents is very 
bitter toward this country and toward the 
Allies in general, reverting only a few 
weeks ago to the language of August, 
1914, and italicizing with great freedom: 
I should be void of any patriotic feeling if 
it were easy for me to write so soon to a 
citizen of that country which, or whose Presi- 
dent, gave us Germans the deathblow. . . . 
Behind all the beautiful speeches of our ene- 
mies there hides of course only the one wish 
and aim, to annthilate Germany root and 
branch, and to obliterate the Germans. 

And since they could never have conquered 
us by force of arms, they have been sending 
their agents for years to spread discontent 
among our people and finally among our 
soldiers too, and thereby they gained what 
they would never have gained in honorable 
fashion. 

Another correspondent says: 


I hope that sometime better days will come 
when men will learn again the meaning of a 
free and pure humanity! This madness of 
imperialism must cease. I can say in this con- 
nection that great hate of other peoples does 
not exist in Germany, although we ourselves 
have surely suffered more than others. 


The attitude of the middle class toward 
the treaty is indicated briefly but to the 
point in one sentence: “Now as the end 
of it all—far worse than the war—this 


peace!” The following quotation speci- 
fies : 
Surely, in the whole history of the world 


such degrading terms of peace have never been 
presented to a people as these to us—when we 
first read them (I have never been able to 
read them through) we thought that we did 
not see aright or that we had gone crazy. 
. . . Such terms of peace as have been con- 
cocted to destroy a whole people have never 
before been offered to any country! 


The most significant comments of all 
concern the effects of the war and of the 
blockade. One correspondent says: 


Fortunately we have come through the last 
years without serious illness in our family, 
but if the food had been better, my boys would 
have grown stronger than they are. It 
has been a sad war for us Germans; our Ger- 
many that stood so high has fallen into 
wretched ruins. . . . I am often glad that my 
dear husband (who fell in the war) did not 
have to go through these times. 


Another writes: 


Whoever willed the war, the results for us 
are in any case such that my generation and 
the next, perhaps the third generation too, 
will not and can not arrive at any joy in life! 

Although I have not actually gone 
hungry, my health did not improve exactly 
during the years of insufficient nourishment, 
and all the excitement has had an effect on me. 
I think my arteries are much more choked; 
for example, my eyes have become far weaker 
in recent times. . . W hat this most terrible 
of wars has destroyed i in respect of ideals, that 
too can never be made good. 


A third: 


Thus far we have been fortunate in the way 
in which we have come through these terrible 
years. We may not complain personally, but 
nevertheless those years were bad. . . . Only 
one who went through it knows what the 
starvation blockade meant, a blockade to which 
hundreds of thousands of women, old men, 
and children succumbed. . . . The recollection 
of the happy times up to 1914 affects us like 
a dream of great blessings, and we ask our- 
selves in vain: did all that have to be? 

It is impossible to read these letters 
—or only these quotations from them— 
without sensing the despair and agony 
that are now at work in Germany. The 
letters show beyond a doubt a stunning 
realization on the part of the Germans 
that they are a crushed, beaten nation. 
In this realization there is food for hope. 
As all of Germany’s friends and enemies 
may well desire, this realization may “be 
the beginning of wisdom. 

GEORGE M. PRIEST 
New York, December 19 


A French Opinion of the 
A. E. F. 


(The writer of the following letter, a nephew 
of Taine, is a French author of repute who 
has published several notable books and arti- 
cles on the recent war.) 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


It was in March, 1919, four months 
after the end of the war, that I saw the 
American battlefields. I went over the 
whole of the Meuse-Argonne fighting 
grounds. Except that the dead had been 
buried, the state of the country was the 
same as if the battle had just been 
fought, and everything testified to the 
wonderful tenacity and dash of the 
Americans. 

The battle began on September 26, 
1918. It was only after a few days that 
the Germans grasped the scope of the 
attack east of the Argonne, which in con- 
junction with the French was to reach 
the Méziéres-Sedan line and cut the 
enemy’s source of supply. The resistance 
which they then managed to put up, 
gradually increasing to the right of 
the Americans, compelled the attack, 
which had been at first directed south- 
north, to wheel towards the east in the 
direction of the Meuse. On November 
6, the object of the tremendous battle 
had been attained—the enemy’s main line 
of communication had been cut. Of 
course one must not forget what the 


French, who took some part in the 
Meuse-Argonne struggle, and what the 
British were doing on the other part of 
the western front. But it was enough 
to see the American battlefield, enough to 
realize how the enemy, fighting for their 
last foothold, had desperately defended 
every yard of their ground, to come to 
the conclusion that the Germans did not 
stop the war of their own free will, as I 
heard it often said in Germany, where I 
was some months ago. They had to beg 
for an armistice to avoid disaster. 

It is generally understood in France 
that the American contribution to the 
war was absolutely decisive. Even be- 
fore they had taken an important part 
in the fighting, their fast increasing 
numbers—they were coming in July at 
the rate of 300,000 a month—allowed 
Marshal Foch to engage, when the 
French counter-attack began on July 15, 
1918, all his French reserves. Nothing 
more upset the German caleulations than 
the fact that the French lines were so 
thickly manned. Ludendorff had reck- 
oned on the exhaustion of our reserves. 

But of course the American help was 
not limited to that, and when they went 
in for their big fights—St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne—they showed a pluck 
and a state of preparation that would 
have honored seasoned warriors. 

ANDRE CHEVRILLON 
Saint-Cloud, Seine-et-Oise, December 20 


Deflation Through Taxation 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In your issue of November 29 you con- 
tend, accurately and truthfully as it 
appears to me, that the recent sudden 
rise in prices is due primarily to infla- 
tion of currency and credit. The Review 
therefore favors the reverse policy of de- 
flation, but seems decidedly at a loss as 
to how such a policy should proceed. 

I wish to suggest one method of re- 
lief: namely, by drastic and thorough- 
going taxation, coupled with the speediest 
possible payment of the public debt. 
Surely, prompt and steady retirement of 
all outstanding bonds just as soon as it 
becomes legal to pay them must in the 
nature of things have the effect of nar- 
rowing the range of credit and of tight- 
ening and hardening the money market 
generally. That is, it would be deflation. 

Of course, as a Single-taxer, I do not be- 
lieve that any tax can in strict equity 
be imposed upon any other form of prop- 
erty than monopolized land-value. Still, 
it may be frankly admitted that a tax, 
even a radical tax, on inheritances would 
cause but little disturbance to industry 
and to business. 

Tax land-monopoly then to the limit. 
Tax inheritance so far as we dare. Pay 
the public debt. And deflate credit. 

MALCOLM C. BURKE 
Washington, D. C., December 5 
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Book Reviews 
At the Front in Poetry 


REYNARD THE Fox. The Ghost Heath Run. 
By John Masefield. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


PICTURES OF THE FLOATING WortD. By Amy 
Lowell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Dust AND Licut. By John Hall Wheelock. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Imaces. By Richard Aldington. London: 
The Egotist, Limited. 


Latin PoEMS OF THE RENAISSANCE. Trans- 
lated by Richard Aldington. London: The 
Egotist, Limited. 

CHORUSES FROM IPHIGENEIA IN AULIS AND THE 
Hippotytus oF Euripives. Translated by 
H. D. London: The Egotist, Limited. 


N Mr. Masefield’s variously remarkable 

“Reynard the Fox’ not the least re- 
markable thing is the sheer knowledge 
and the control of knowledge. In knowl- 
edge, as in land, to own is one thing; 
to use is another. Mr. Masefield in this 
region is a man of vast possessions; he 
cultivates every square foot. The yield 
of interest, vigor, poetry, is continuous. 
The thing is almost peculiar to our time. 
Mr. Masefield, like Browning, Meredith, 
and Kipling, increases the load, but in- 
creases the energy with the load; when 
he adds ball, he adds powder. The re- 
sultant quality might almost be called 
explosiveness. 

The poem narrates a fox-hunt in some- 
thing like twenty-five hundred lines of 
octosyllabic couplet freely limbered in the 
scurrying parts with anapests. The 
passage I quote is representative. 

At Tencombe Rings near the manor Linney, 
His foot made the great black stallion whinny, 
And the stallion’s whinny aroused the stable 


And the bloodhound bitches stretched their 
cable 


And the clink of the bloodhound’s chain 
aroused 


The sweet-breathed kyne as they chewed and 
drowsed, 

And the stir of the cattle changed the dream 
Of the cat in the loft to tense green gleam. 
The red-wattled black cock hot from Spain 
Crowed from his perch for dawn again, 

His breast-pufft hens, one-legged on perch, 
Gurgled, beak-down, like men in church, 
They crooned in the dark, lifting one red eye 
In the raftered roost as the fox went by. 


Mr. Masefield has mastered the great 
art in poetry—to surprise us with the 
usual. The vividness of this poem is 
amazing. It is not the highest achieve- 
ment of his imagination—the subject is 
too restricted; but largely because the 
subject is restricted, it is possibly the 
most convincing test of his imagination. 
Here there are no competing forces—no 
story, no drama, no character or passion 
in the ordinary sense. The imagination 
is stripped and therefore you can test its 
muscle. The average rhymer, the aver- 
age poet, must feel in contact with this 
force as the Roman dandy felt when he 
passed his slender, shapely fingers over 


the brawn of the herculean gladiator. 

The continuity of the marvel is a sec- 
ond marvel. Mr. Masefield’s work is 
packed with intensities. He responds to 
every summons. He enters a stable 
where all sorts of humble and menial 
things are doing, and not a thing is 
done in that stable that is not exciting 
to Mr. Masefield. I frankly own that it 
would rejoice me to catch him in a pass- 
ing listlessness, an instant’s nonchalance; 
I should feel it a sort of voucher for his 
enthusiasms. The rise and fall, the un- 
dulation, which marks all human experi- 
ence, all human excitement, which poetry 
doubly recognizes in the throb of pas- 
sion and the beat of rhythm, is scarcely 
perceptible in “Reynard the Fox.” Mr. 
Masefield seems almost willing to, expel 
the unstressed syllables from his metre. 
He writes: “Moustache clipped tooth- 
brush-wise, and jaws.” His English hates 
particles like Latin; it must gorge itself 
with nouns and verbs. It is all wonder- 
ful, and it is genuinely, vitally good; but 
were it less wonderful, it might be still 
better; it might be more lifelike if it 
were less vital. 

Mr. Masefield is passionate, mystical, 
melancholy. How does such a temper 
comport itself in the treatment of a 
Walter Scott or Rudyard Kipling theme? 
The temper is still there, still discernible. 
The passion shows itself in the half- 
demoniac quality of the ride. The mys- 
ticism reveals itself in our final sense of 
something phantasmagoric in the whole 
event. The melancholy shows itself in 
two forms. The poet describes the per- 
sons at the meet, individualizing after a 
fashion no less than thirty-seven people, 
and granting an enlivening stroke or two 
to as many more. The strange thing is 
that in about half these thirty-seven per- 
sons, met for pastime on an English 
countryside, there is something fell or 
wry. The second point is still more in- 
teresting. There is one element in all 
this blithe excursion which answers to 
Saul Kame, to Johnny, to Dauber, to Nan, 
a straining, goaded, passionate, palpitat- 
ing thing. That thing is the fox, and 
on the fox Mr. Masefield’s temperament 
and his literary instinct inexorably and 
inseparably fasten. One sometimes fan- 
cies that in this chase Mr. Masefield’s 
game is the fox-hunter. That point, 
however, is not clear. What one may 
venture to suggest is that fox-hunting 
in England would cease if Englishmen 
could be brought to realize the mind of a 
fox as interpreted by Mr. Masefield. 

In the binding of Miss Lowell’s new 
book there are two colors. The back is 
orange; the sides are lead-colored. Each 


. color has a field to itself. They meet, but 


do not blend; their meeting is a concus- 
sion, neither yields a jot to the other, 
and their boundary is linear and absolute. 

After the binding, take the book. Read 
these phrases: “A black cat amid roses”; 





“He wore a coat with gold and red maple 
leaves”; “I saw a beetle whose wings 
were of black lacquer spotted with milk.” 
These colors resemble those in the bind- 
ing. They meet. They may match— 
that is, they may help each other. But 
whether they help or hinder, they never 
yield—they never blend. Each is abso- 


-lute; each reserves its sovereignty. If 


they work together, it is not a fusion of 
states, but a concert of autocrats. 

The reason why Miss Lowell and her 
group hate sentimentality, hate senti- 
ment, hate the display, perhaps even the 
avowal, of feeling, becomes gradually 
clear. Take sentiment as an example of 
the group. Its office is to blend, and, in 
blending, it blurs. It mellows, it min- 
gles; its enemies significantly call it 
“mushy.” It removes a little of the fact 
from every fact, to replace it by an 
emanation from itself. It slubbers the 
reality with prepossessions—at its worst, 
it obliterates the reality; observation dis- 
appears, or becomes perfunctory. 

Against the habits of the smaller Vic- 
torians, Miss Lowell revolts. “Give us 
back our facts,” she cries, ‘“‘the facts that 
you have blurred and blinked.” As the 
facts that interest her are mainly sense- 
impressions, she calls them images and 
herself an imagist. She stands for the 
integrity of the individual perception; if 
beauty is to be kept at all, it shall be an 
erect, inflexible, and trenchant beauty. 
Let us carry geometry into art. The 
theory, whether right or wrong, is enjoy- 
ably robust, and a certain hardihood, al- 
most hardness, in Miss Lowell’s temper 
has aided her in giving it embodiment. 
We are helped in certain undertakings 
by our faults, as we are obstructed in 
others by our virtues. To call Miss 
Lowell, as a person among persons, un- 
feeling would probably be slanderous, 
but I think it would be quite just to call 
her unfeeling as a poet among poets. 
This has helped her to give a special 
eminence to those qualities with which 
the presence or dominance of feeling 
naturally interferes. One can get in an 
oyster shell a firmness of texture and a 
crispness of profile which are not to be 
had in an oyster; but it does not follow 
inevitably that the shell is the higher 
formation of the two. 

These thoughts enable me to grasp 
more clearly than ever before the place 
of free verse among the utensils of the 
school. Lines of equal length, lines of 
uniform metre, and rhymed lines tend to 
run together, and the running-together 
of things is for these lovers of saliency 
the unpardonable sin. Divide each line 
from its neighbor by a new metre, and 
its separation, its distinction, is insured. 
If we look at a series of equal squares 
or equal circles, the tendency to group, 
to mass, to assimilate, is almost irresist- 
ible. But if we look at a mixed series, 
showing first a circle, then a rhomb, then 
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a hexagon, then a square, and so on in a 
varying and unforeseeable order, there 
is no excuse, no chance, for the relaxation 
of attention. Free verse, whether right 
or wrong, or both, is the logical instru- 
ment for carrying out Miss Lowell’s idea 
of the independence and sovereignty of 
the individual perception. 

I have lingered so long with Miss 
Lowell that I must cut short my parley 
with her latest book. Less original than 
“Can Grande’s Castle,” less notable in 
single poems than some earlier volumes, 
it is easier and pleasanter reading than 
much of her earlier work. I count 272 
poems on 257 pages. This carries out 
the principle. The more poems, the more 
jutties, friezes, and coigns of vantage, 
the more relief and separation, in a word. 
I have another reason for approving this 
terseness. I am easily surfeited with 
visual images in which I cannot trace a 
pervasive feeling or detect a supporting 
thought. An unexplained group of im- 
ages, if it be single or concise, allures 
me by its mystery. A line of Hebrew 
script stenciled on the plate-glass of a 
Yiddish restaurant is a call and spur to 
my imagination. But to run my eye 
down line after line of Hebrew script in 
a Talmud folio would baffle and irk me. 
So I am moderately attracted when Miss 
Lowell writes: 

I have drunk your health 

In the red-lacquer wine cups, 

But the wind-bells on the bronze lanterns 

In my garden 

Are corroded and fallen. 

But a page of this, in seeming to feed, 
would merely famish me. I cannot make 
a meal off the decorations on the china. 

Some things in Mr. Wheelock’s new 
volume, “Dust and Light,” impress me as 
ernamental and labored; the dust veils 
the light. In “Earth,” he reaches an agree- 
able and pellucid simplicity, and when he 
tells us that earth’s beauty flows equally 

“Into a savior or a rose,” 


the diction is aglow. Even here the 
sentiment does not quite hold me. What 
is a piece of rock to me? If it be eight 
thousand miles thick, so much the worse. 
The earth is dead. I am of the party of 
life. Mr. Wheelock, too, in spite of him- 
self, is finally of that party. He calls 
the earth serene, humble, and tender; in 
other words, he must make matter spiri- 
tual, before he can really interest him- 
self in the derivation of spirit from mat- 
ter. 

In the two sequences, “‘April Lightning- 
and “Be Born Again,” Mr. Wheelock dis- 
closes a much more original and remark- 
able personality. He is mystic and sex- 
ualist, like many persons; but the great 
difference between him and the tribe, or 
crew, of his associates is that while they 
are mystics by way of being sexualists, 
he is sexualist by way of being mystic. 
The ordinary lover-mystic goes from the 
chapel to the couch; Mr. Wheelock has 


an oratory in his bedchamber. I speak 
plainly; Mr. Wheelock himself is. plain. 
His imagination is. apparently kindled 
and liberated at the very poiut at which we 
suppose that the imagination is normally 
dispossessed by the senses. Other poets 
write prothalamia and epithalamia; what 
Mr. Wheelock writes is thalamia. In the 
beginnings of love, its shyness, unfold- 
ings, illusions, variations, he takes as 
poet not the smallest interest. In his 
love there is no spring, and its summer 
is all August. Culminations attract him, 
not for base reasons, but because in them 
alone does his imagination complete its 
bridal with the universe. 

There are disenchantments, naturally, 
which the poet in him finds hardly less 
divine, than the enchantments. Death 
becomes the sequel of love, the replace- 
ment of love, almost the equivalent of 
love. I quote one sonnet of threnodic 
temper. 

The large day of the everlasting earth 
Draws to sublime conclusion; in the mood 
Of ancient autumn, awful and subdued, 

She waits the death that is the door to birth— 

With bounty bowed against the days of dearth, 
Holy and steadfast—but dreer leaves are 

strewed 

Over the tomb between her breasts, and rude 


Wail the huge winds that mock at April’s 
mirth. 


Lay your frail arms about my weariness. 

Bare me that pale and patient breast again. 
Gather me to you in one deep caress! 

For all my heart is breaking, and the pain 
Of life is on me, and the loneliness,— 

And death is dark, and love itself is vain. 

Mr. Wheelock is an obstructed poet. 
There are occasions and themes which 
remove those obstructions. When they 
arrive, his inspiration declares itself. 

My hopes of Mr. Richard Aldington 
decline. The “River,” in an anthology, had 
flung over me the light mesh of its deli- 
cate preciosity, but “Images” has set me 
free. There are things here indeed which 
a little good-will may find pretty, things 
in which lovers of the dusky and the 
rustling may even detect charm. A 
slight veil of technical originality, free 
verse and the like, blurring the common- 
place and hence favoring the common- 
place, enwraps the volume. Mr. Alding- 
ton is not afraid to say ‘“damn’”—we 
know that the English as a nation are 
courageous. I am not disposed to com- 
ment on this practice altogether in the 
spirit of Chaucer’s Parson, “What eyleth 
the man so sinfully to swere?” but an- 
other criticism seems to me in place. 
The apology for profanity is spontaneity. 
Mr. Aldington swears as if he had been 
twitted with his inability to perform the 
act, and had invited his friends and 
neighbors to be present at the refutation 
of the calumny. I like him best in two 
bitter lines: 
The bitterness. the misery, the wretchedness 

of childhood 

Put me out of love with God. 


The poets’ Translation Series has been 


augmented by “Latin Poems of the 
Renaissance,” translated by Mr. Alding- 
ton, and “Choruses from the Iphigeneia 
in Aulis and the Hippolytus of Euripides,” 
translated by H. D. The English of the 
two books is only a shade better than the 
competent, uninspired English of the 
average careful translation. The Latin 
poems to which obscure names like An- 
drea Navagero and Marc-Antonio Flam- 
inio are prefixed, are, so to speak, frosted 
with ornament. When they forsake the 
two great temptations to ornament, wo- 
man and landscape, and betake them- 
selves to domesticities, utilities, or an- 
tiquities, the improvement is instantly 
perceptible. As for the choruses, a rapid 
comparison of one or two from the “Hip- 
polytus” with the original educed some 
peculiarities. H. D. is_ translating 
choruses; yet lines 73-83, which are ordi- 
nary iambics, are translated with the 
choruses in choric metres, and of these 
eleven lines three are silently omitted. 
This seems an inconsequent proceeding, 
but it is harmless compared with the 
translation in the same passage of the 
achromatic word, diéprera1, by a phrase 
that reeks of the dye-vat, “swirls across.” 
O. W. FIRKINS 


An Old Republican 


CLEMENCEAU: THE MAN AND His Times. By 
H. M. Hyndman. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 
F all the statesmen who gutide the 
destinies of nations to-day perhaps 
the most hateful to a certain school of 
thinkers is the veteran Premier of 
France, Georges Clemenceau. To the 
radical internationalist he is the incarna- 
tion of French revanche and imperial- 
ism, the implacable enemy of the new 
light that has risen in Soviet Russia, 
the crafty intriguer who has thwarted 
idealistic plans for a new world founded 
on fraternity and the Fourteen Points. 
It may be surmised that Clemenceau re- 
tains in face of these denunciations the 
imperturbable calm of Marjorie Flem- 
ming’s pet hen. Yet there is a real dan- 
ger that this incessant denunciation may 
wholly distort in American eyes a figure 
which should be naturally sympathetic 
and appealing as the very incarnation of 
Republican France. There has been per- 
haps too much made of Clemenceau’s 
nickname, the Tiger. There is nothing 
of the tiger’s ferocity or blood-lust in 
the man who pleaded for the pardon of 
those Communists who a few years be- 
fore had sought his life, nor can the 
statesman who emerges from a half cen- 
tury of French politics as poor as when 
he entered be thought of as a beast of 
prey. All that Clemenceau has in com- 
mon witb the tiger is his fighting spirit, 
a quality which should not be altogether 
repugnant to the countrymen of Wash- 
ington, Grant, and Roosevelt. 
Against all such misconception and 
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misunderstanding Mr. Hyndman’s “Cle- 
menceau, the Man and His Times” should 
serve as an admirable antidote. It is 
all the more valuable because the author, 
old friend of Clemenceau as he is, writes 
from the standpoint of an advanced So- 
cialist and is by no means sparing of his 
criticism. His work is no mere enthu- 
siastic eulogy, not even a biography in 
the ordinary sense, but a detailed pic- 
ture of the social and political life of 
France from the time of the second Em- 
pire to the close of the present war, 
centred upon the dominating person- 
ality of Clemenceau. Mr. Hyndman 
takes great pains to fill in the back- 
ground; we come to know something of 
his hero’s friends and foes, of Thiers 
and Gambetta, Delcassé, Jaurés, and 
Caillaux; and the author speaks of 
Clemenceau and his times not with the 
air of a student who has compiled his 
information from books, but with the 
assurance of a veteran partisan in Eu- 
ropean politics. 

Georges Benjamin Clemenceau was 
born in a little village of La Vendée in 
1841. His father, the descendant of an 
old land-holding family in that province, 
was a true type of the men who guided 
the Revolution, a materialist, a philan- 
thropist, and an aggressive radical. His 
protests against the coup d’état of Na- 
poleon the Little earned him the honor 
of imprisonment in 1851. His son has 
inherited and developed the father’s 
principles and it is not without interest 
to note that the first record we have of 
Clemenceau’s political activity is his 
imprisonment by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for a too enthusiastic eulogy in 
some radical journal of the Republican 
revolution of 1848. Clemenceau’s early 
life in an isolated province gave him a 
highly valuable understanding of the 
French peasant. “Rural France, the 
real France,” he told Mr. Hyndman who 
was urging him to throw in his lot with 
the Socialists, “is and will always remain 
individualist, founded on property.” “I 
have seen the peasants close,” he added, 
“at every stage of existence from birth 
to death and this is their guiding prin- 
ciple in every relation of life.” 

But Clemenceau is something more 
than a mere representative of rural 
France. After some preliminary train- 
ing he went to Paris to complete his 
studies in the medical profession, and ex- 
cept for brief intervals, including a visit 
to England and a short sojourn in this 
country, where he taught French in a 
girls’ school and married one of his 
pupils, he has lived in Paris for over 
half a century and knows the metropolis 


quite as well as he knows the country. . 


He began his career as a doctor in the 
workingmen’s quarter of Montmartre, 
and by his energy, generosity, and un- 
daunted republicanism won such popu- 
larity among his neighbors that on the 





fall of the Empire he was at once chosen 
Mayor of the quarter to administer the 
district during the trying days of the 
siege of Paris. As a representative of 
Paris to the National Assembly at Bor- 
deaux, he voted for a continuance of the 
war and is the last living representative 
of the signers of a protest against the 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine. He was 
deeply involved in the troubles of the 
Commune. Sympathizing sincerely with 
the opposition of the metropolis to the 
reactionary policy of Thiers, he never- 
theless risked his life in vain to prevent 
the murder of the two nationalist gen- 
erals by the Paris mob, which was the 
direct cause of the bitter war between 
Paris and the country. His counsels of 
moderation and clemency so offended the 
desperate leaders of the Commune that 
an order for his arrest, the first step 
to his judicial murder, was issued. He 


managed, however, to escape from Paris . 


and went on a tour of radical propa- 
ganda in the provinces, dogged at every 
step by emissaries of the reactionary 
Government. In'1871 as in 1917 Clemen- 
ceau spoke, worked, and risked his life in 
the great cause of national unity. 

It would take too long to give even a 
brief sketch of Clemenceau’s long and 
illustrious public life. It falls naturally 
into two parts, his career as a caustic 
critic and occassional wrecker of a 
succession of mediocre bourgeois ad- 
ministrations, and his own work as 
Minister and Premier in the later years 
of his life. A steadfast champion of 
radical republicanism, he consistently op- 
posed in the Chamber and in the press 
the policy of colonial imperialism by 
which Ferry and others sought to divert 
attention from the crying needs for 
social reform at home. He helped to 
wreck the attempt of Boulanger to es- 
tablish a military dictatorship, exposed 
the Panama scandals, and joined hands 
with Zola in the heroic attempt to secure 
justice for Dreyfus. A combination of 
Socialists and reactionaries drove him 
for a time from public life in 1893, but 
after a brief period devoted to journal- 
ism and to authorship he was returned 
to the Senate, and in 1906 became for 
the first time a member of the admin- 
istration, serving as Minister of the In- 
terior under Sarrien. 

Clemenceau’s career as Minister and 
Premier has two equally important as- 
pects. At home he was a strong advocate 
of radical: legislation for the benefit of 
the working-class. Bitterly as he was 
attacked by the Socialist party he was 
warmly in sympathy with most of their 
practical aims. “I claim to be a Social- 
ist,” he said. “Socialism is a social be- 
neficence in action, the intervention of 
all on behalf of the victim of the few.” 
But he was steadfastly opposed to any 
of the outbreaks of class-warfare, which 
destroyed the unity of the nation. He 





sent troops to the Lens collieries at the 
time of a great strike in that district, 
not to break the strike, with which he 
was largly in sympathy, but to prevent 
rioting and disorder. He crushed an in- 
cipient rebellion in the wine-growing 
district of the South by a prompt dis- 
play of force, and he promptly called on 


‘the army to furnish engineers when a 


strike of the electricians of Paris 
plunged the city into darkness. “My pro- 
gramme,” he said in memorable words, 
“is Social Reform under the law against 
grievances and Social Order under the 
law against revolutionists.” 

In his foreign policy the great achieve- 
ment of Clemenceau was the establish- 
ment of the Entente with Great Britain. 
Throughout his life he had been an An- 
glophile. In fact during the period of 
English unpopularity in France he had 
more than once been accused of being 
a hired tool of Great Britain. But 
against the storm of German aggression 
which, from 1906, was gathering on the 
frontiers the one sure help which Cle- 
menceau recognized was the power of 
free and liberal England. He had long 
distrusted, rightly as events were to 
show, the alliance with autocratic Rus- 
sia, and from the time of his accession 
to power he labored in conjunction with 
Edward VII to promote that informal 
but binding union of hearts which on 
the outbreak of the Great War was to 
prove the salvation of Europe and the 
world. 

Clemenceau’s services to France and 
the world since 1914 are too fresh in the 
minds of men to need rehearsal. It is 
enough to say that from the very begin- 
ing he urged the energetic prosecution 
of the war with such vehemence that his 
organ, l’Homme Libre, was repeatedly 
cut to pieces and frequently suppressed 
by a timorous censorship, until he re- 
baptized it with Gallic irony l’Homme 
Enchainé. He was recalled to power in 
1917 because all that was best and 
strong in France recognized that he 
alone of public men possessed the en- 
ergy, courage, and resolution to crush 
the dangerous intrigues for a German 
peace which a succession of cowardly 
ministers had ignored or pandered to. 
From the moment that Clemenceau took 
the helm it was known the world over 
that there would be no faltering or com- 
promise with foreign enemies or traitors 
at home. His repeated visits to the 
trenches and cordial relations with the 
military gave the heroic army the assur- 
ance it desired and deserved, that the 
civil government would support it to the 
last. He risked his life again and again 
in exposed sections with the one idea of 
convincing the poilu that the ruler of 
France was ready to share his dangers. 
In the darkest hours of the German drive 
his faith in final victory was unshaken, 
and it is a fitting tribute to his services 
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that his name along with that of Foch 
should by unanimous resolution of the 
Senate be enshrined in the town hall of 
every Commune of France as well de- 
serving of the gratitude of the country. 
T. M. PARROTT 


Two ‘‘Latest Efforts’’ 


Tue Brack Drop. By Alice Brown. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. ‘ 
Tue Bumpers. By Ellen Glasgow. New 


York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 


HESE novels, like so much of our 

current American fiction, are serious- 
ly planned and earnestly labored. They 
mean to mean something, at all costs. 
What they lack is the quality no effort 
can achieve: the genial quality of great 
story-telling, the effect of a spontaneous 
pouring forth, of energy released not 
without pains, but without pain. This is 
not Miss Brown’s fault, or Miss Glas- 
gow’s; but there it is, to account for the 
qualified mood in which we read their 
work. Never with them do we quite re- 
lax and make ourselves at ease. Always 
between us and the story we feel the 
story-teller at work, with rigid hand and 
knitted brow. Since 1914 there 
has been a notable increase of strain in 
Miss Brown’s fiction. Her peace of mind 
was violated, with Belgium, in those first 
days of August. From that moment her 
poise deserts her, the quiet confidence of 
the well-bred New Englander. She is 
agitated, excitable; she thinks in super- 
latives — mourns, execrates, exults, 
prophesies. She speaks for thousands of 
delicately constituted Americans to whom 
the war in Europe came first as a per- 
sonal outrage and almost at once as a 
personal responsibility. The intolerable 
weight was there, on their shoulders; 
their only safety from madness lay in 
taking sides once for all. This could 
not be merely another wanton conflict of 
national greeds and ambitions, could not 
be like former wars: it was Armageddon, 
the war, a crucial and final trying of 
conclusions between civilization and bar- 
barism, God and Satan, right and wrong. 
You were saved or damned. Neutrality 
was an unspeakable fraud. You bitterly 
resented America’s failure to leap into 
the struggle. You pictured loyal Amer- 
ica as composed of a magnanimous ma- 
jority straining towards the privilege of 
battle for the right, and a timid or blind 
minority, headed by the Government, 
ignominiously hanging back. And even 
more than the Administration you de- 
spised and feared the disloyal America, 
the unknown quantity of hyphenates, 
pro-Germans, and pacifists who were all, 
consciously or unconsciously, backing up 
the Hun. 

To the worst of these categories be- 
longs the villain of “The Black Drop.” 
Nor is villain a slovenly term for him. 
It is the amiable contention of the “new 





novelists” that no man born of woman is 
either devil or angel. Charles Tracy is 
the totally bad man of melodrama. Scion 
of an old and honorable New England 
family, there is the taint of some remote 
and forgotten inheritance in his blood. 
A marked personal charm is supposed to 
conceal his true character. An actor 
might convince us of this, but even he 
would have a tussle with the lines. On 
paper Charles Tracy is the miscreant, 
the black and slimy soul marked from the 
cradle; we instinctively hiss him on his 
first appearance. And by contrast his 
Helen is the radiantly beautiful and 
noble-hearted damsel of black-and-white 
romance, the perfect old-fashioned 
heroine. She lives “married in name 
only” throughout our acquaintance with 
her, and when Charles has been discov- 
ered by the authorities (as the gallery 
has discovered him in the first act) and 


. his knavish pro-German profiteer tricks 


are put a stop to, and he vanishes, sneer- 
ing, with the adventuress—when he is 
comfortably out of the way, his quondam 
Helen remains before us “unawakened,” 
virginal, wide-eyed, her one plaintive 
note echoing to the last, ‘““Grandsir, what 
is love?” If you believe in fairies, good 
and bad, and like them decked with the 
graces of a considered and elaborate 
style, here is your entertainment; though 
the entertainer’s dabbling in realistic de- 
tail doubtfully waits upon illusion. 

Miss Glasgow is a novelist who has 
won popularity without letting herself be 
drawn into hasty production. Like Win- 
ston Churchill, she takes two or three 
years to the writing of a novel—perhaps 
again like Mr. Churchill she is a trifle 
too solemn over the business. The effort 
of the story-maker sensibly overweighs 
the impulse of the story-teller. But “The 
Builders” is less heavy-handed than its 
predecessors. Its action is more compact 
and its dialogue shows less tendency to 
run to seed. Brave Caroline is some- 
thing more than a replica of the con- 
ventional romantic heroine. Angelica is 
a mollusc-wife none too delicately drawn, 
but “ with a difference.” And the other 
women, Matty Timberlake the dragon of 
beneficence, and Mary Blackburn the 
Amazon in love, are excellent variations 
from the familiar types. But the three 
men of the story are hardly more than 
capable “parts.” The Allan who is so 
easily lured from his Mary by the first 
deliberate glance of a siren, the hand- 
some wastrel Roane who, a perfect South- 
ern gentleman, insults women with so 
much charm and such comfortable im- 
punity, are figures of “the screen.” As 
for Robert Blackburn, who, hopelessly 
wedded to the mollusc-siren, is the 
natural heaven-born mate for brave Caro- 
line, few masculine observers will have 
much patience with him. To his glory 
the ancient chord of honor, duty, and 
Southern chivalry is twanged without 





mercy. The weak point about the story 
is that its effectiveness all hangs on our 
acceptance of Angelica. Unless we be- 
lieve in her supreme beauty and charm, 
unless we come directly under her spell, 
the rest is naught. Literature is full of 
ruthless and irresistible sirens; what one 
of them but Shakespeare’s Cleopatra has 
really held us in her hands? There is 
little subtlety in this Angelica’s speech 
or action, and for her physical subtlety 
we have only her author’s word. Why 
should we believe that not only the 
Roberts and the Carolines, but all of 
Richmond (including the Blackburn 
family doctor) could ever have been be- 
fooled by her? Miss Glasgow’s Angel- 
ica, like Miss Brown’s Charles Tracy, is 
a rickety axle for our apple-cart. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Business—and Aristotle 


THE TURNOVER OF Factory LABor. By 
Sumner H. Schlichter, Ph.D. With an 
Introduction by John R. Commons. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

F the fine old Greek sage Herakleitos, 

returning to earth, were to visit a 
modern factory he would find there a 
striking exemplification of the basic 
principle of his philosophy—‘everything 
flows.” Just as you can not step twice 
into the same river, so you can not enter 
twice the same factory. Even the walls, 
that seem so enduring, are undergoing 
continual, though imperceptible change; 
the machinery is being rapidly worn out 
and replaced; the raw material passes 
swiftly through the various processes of 
manufacture and then out into the mar- 
ket as a finished product; laborers come 
and go in an ever-changing stream; and 
even the management frequently changes 
for better or worse. Of course, this 
external flux, in that it follows the law 
of being and becoming, can not be wholly 
bad; and yet instinctively we try to stay 
the movement, forgetting that change is 
of the essence of life and that things 
stable and inert are either asleep or 
dead. Doubtless Aristotle—for we are 
still learning from the ancients—would 
say that we must seek the golden mean, 
which, being interpreted in times of 
business management, implies that we 
should adjust the flow of labor some- 
where between an excessively rapid turn- 
over and no turnover at all. 

Amid a great mass of statistics Dr. 
Schlichter mentions a number of inter- 
esting and curious facts. The tremendous 
increase in the demand for labor during 
the war has greatly increased the rate of 
turnover, aS men are scarce and jobs 
plentiful. For the same reason both 
resignations and discharges are more 
numerous in times of prosperity than in 
times of depression, when men are anx- 
ious to hold their jobs. 

The psychologist, at least, has his 
innings in this book, for the author de- 
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votes the latter half of it to an elaborate 
discussion of the means whereby the 
rate of turnover may be reduced; so, by 
a somersault of its own, the book becomes 
a manual on methods of handling men. 
In this other vast field are many by- 
paths, where the author loves to linger, 
and others which he merely points out 
along the way. He discourses on sci- 
entific management, hiring and firing, 
testing of candidates, the breaking-in of 
new workers, the training of foremen, 
the need of an employment manager or 
supervisor of labor, the desirability of a 
liberal labor policy as distinguished 
from a merely enlightened policy. And 
yet he never once mentions the impor- 
tance of tact and a spirit of friendliness, 
without which the best-laid schemes for 
the scientific management of men must 
come to naught. 

Business men who read this book will 
wonder how they have managed their 
affairs in the past without an efficiency 
expert, and how they will be able to 
carry on during the next twenty years— 
if they live so long. Verily, times and 
customs change, and it is hard for the 
older generation to learn the ways of 
the new. Nevertheless, they must do it 
or be prepared to turn over the manage- 
ment to young fellows strong in theory 
and self-confidence, but lacking in the 
seasoned judgment that comes from long 
experience of victory and defeat. Here 
again the principle of the mean applies, 
for in business as in war there should 
be variety of talent, and though there 
must be changes in leadership, there is 
always need of a Nestor or a Ulysses. 


The Run of the Shelves 


E have enough chemistry in our 

make-up to know that a percolator is 
something besides a coffee-pot. In the 
chemical laboratory, as we remember 
from ancient, malodorous days, it was 
the name for a comical paper filter which 
we used to separate a liquid from its 
sediment, and which sometimes, when the 
instructor’s back was turned, we per- 
forated with a pencil that the percolation 
might be more expeditious—with disas- 
trous results. We have no desire to punc- 
ture Mr. Ellwood Hendrick’s “Percolator 
Papers” (Harpers) ; they run lightly and 
swiftly enough as it is. But we should 
like to filter one part of their composi- 
tion from another. The metaphor is 
mixed, but the meaning is clear. Where 
these essays take the form of light, but 
not trivial, comment on the ways of men 
and the accidents of life, they are charm- 
ing; the turn of thought is paradoxical 


enough to be stimulating and the style. 


is of the right essay flavor. Such, for 
example, is the paper called rather whim- 
sically C,H,OH, which is no pedantic 
treatise on the composition of alcohol, but 
a very human document on the probable 


effects of prohibition. This is the pure 
liquid of Mr. Hendrick’s little book, 
which we should like to filter off from the 
scientific dregs. For Mr. Hendrick has 
a theory, which does not amuse us in 
itself, and rather mars the entertainment 
he otherwise has to offer. He calls it 
“A Plea for Materialism,” and preaches 


it a paper of that name, not to. mention - 


scattered allusions to it elsewhere. Of 
course, it is not a gross materialism born 
in the street, but the offspring of a pretty 
flirtation between the laboratory and the 
church, as if one should deck out in spir- 
itual rags Taine’s old dictum that the 
emotions are merely chemical products 
like sugar and vitriol. “So,” says Mr. 
Hendrick, “if we see the most beautiful 
thing in the world, a mother turning to 
her child, we shall find our vision en- 
larged by the knowledge that she is act- 
ing in conformance with unerring physi- 
cal and chemical laws; that definite re- 
actions take place within her,” etc. We 
wonder. The thing has to us a little of 
that ancient smell of the laboratory in 
those old Victorian days, when men 
thought they knew a great deal more 
than they really did know. 


La Revue Mondiale surveys the field 
of American humor with the following 
result: “The United States hails in the 
person of Don Marquis the successor 
to Mark Twain, Stephen Crane, Am- 
brose Bierce, and other kings of Ameri- 
can humor and satire.” (By all means, 
add Poe, Lowell, Josh Billings, and any 
“autres” you can think of. We Ameri- 
cans never do things by halves.) “A 
part of the New York press considers 
that his latest volume, ‘Prefaces,’ deserves 
to be placed beside La Rochefoucauld, 
Voltaire, Chamfort . . . Certain critics 
even speak of him as the continuator of 
Shakespeare and Renan.” (Where are 
Euripides, Lucian, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
and Dean Swift?) “Alas! we have not 
been able to find there a single stroke of 
humor or satire which could entitle this 
writer to a place above the humble level 
of those journalists who struggle to pro- 
duce a glimmer of wit out of none at 
all—malgré son absence totale.” (Hélas, 
once again. Though we are not sure that 
the assertion could be maintained by the 
single volume “Prefaces,” Don Marquis 
is, in point of rarely combined wisdom 
and cleverness, about the best we have 
to offer. Evidently, we should do well 
not to offer him to the French.) 


Senator J. S. McLennan of Canada is 
the author of a history of the town of 
Louisbourg, Cape Breton, a work hand- 
somely printed and bound, and issued 
under the title, “Louisbourg from Its 
Foundation to Its Fall, 1713-1758” 
(Macmillan). In the course of his nar- 
rative, he has occasion to refer to a 
Madame Eurry De la Perelle, a resident 


- of Louisbourg, and in his comment upon 


her presents an admirable characteriza- 
tion of the peculiar position which the 
town occupies in the history of America. 

Madame Eurry De la Purelle came to 
Louisbourg when it was founded, a young 
woman of twenty. Her husband was the 
first officer who died in the new settlement. 
She lived there until the second capture; 
her three sons were officers in the troops. 
She did not die for twenty-four years after 
the demolition of the town, all the fortunes 
of which passed before her eyes. That the 
life of a town should fall so far short of 
that of one of its people suggests the in- 
stability of the unimportant. Yet against 
this one background, with this unity of 
space and time, developed events which dis- 
played the genius, administrative, economic, 
military, of two peoples. The two-score 
and six years of Louisbourg’s existence show 
forth causes and consequences as clearly as the 
colonial history of two centuries. 

This comparatively insignificant town 
of Cape Breton, or Isle Royale, as the 
French called the island, became famous 
because of the part that it played in the 
half-century struggle between France 
and England during the years from the 
Treaty of Utrecht to the Treaty of Paris. 
It held a strategic position, not only in a 
military sense, but in a commercial sense 
also, for it controlled the fishing indus- 
try of the Newfoundland banks and ad- 
joining waters. It was the central point 
of an area of conflict, and because of its 
capture by the New Englanders in 1745, 
its return to France by the Treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle in 1748, its recapture 
by the British in 1758, and its perma- 
nent cession to Great Britain in 1763, 
it became a subject of romantic interest 
at the time and has remained so ever 
since. Though popular attention has 
been drawn largely to the military as- 
pects of its history, the town deserves 
remembrance quite-as much for its com- 
mercial significance, since commerce was 
a more dominant factor in the eighteenth 
century than national animosity and was 
the starting point in the conflict which 
ended in the downfall of the French 
colonial empire of the West. This 
downfall was due, as Mr. McLennan 
admirably brings out, not to the de- 
fects of the Frenchman as a colonist 
or colonial administrator, nor to any 
inferiority in the strength or morale 
of the French soldier and seaman, but 
to the weakness of the government at 
home, which starved the French navy in 
money, men and equipment, at the very 
time when Great Britain was lavishing 
the resources of her growing wealth on 
ships and service at sea. The fall of 
Louisbourg in 1745 and 1758 marks the 
supremacy of British sea power and il- 
lustrates the old French saying which 
Great Britain made her own, “Le trident 
de Neptune, c’est le sceptre du Monde.” 


The title of “White Shadows in the 
South Seas” is suggestive of the style 
of this volume rather than of its subject 
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matter. 
living with the remnant of natives in 
the Marquesas, and the result is a clever 
and picturesque book, filled almost too 
full of dramatic high lights and descrip- 
tive diction which only infrequently falls 
into the sing-song wordiness of senti- 
mentality. Tattooed and naive savages, 
unearthly scenery, ancient music, and 
cannibalistic customs—all are wreathed 
about with romance and glamour. Al- 
ways there runs the tragic strain of the 
terrible slaughter and extermination 
wrought directly by conquering white 
men, and indirectly by the vices and dis- 
eases of civilization. And yet where the 
book should be powerful it is weak, 
where we should thrill with the marvel, 
or the tragedy, or the beauty of it all, 
we are left almost unmoved. The writer 
has lived and moved among the most 
dramatic scenes, has recorded them cor- 
rectly but heartlessly, photographically 
but coldly. As in certain of the pictures, 
the beauty of nudity is lost by the so- 
phisticated photographer’s gallery prop- 
erties, so we feel that the opportunity 
for a great book has slipped away from 
the author, who has given time and la- 
bor, but little heart or soul to his work. 


New worlds—new words. The war 
has brought a host of such, and even 
outside the zone of hostilities the Eng- 
lish language continues to demonstrate 
its capacity for growth by borrowing 
foreign words, fashioning new ones of 
its own, and renovating old ones. Prof. 
C. Alphonso Smith in “New Words Self- 
Defined” (Doubleday) allows some of 
the more frequent of these newcomers 
to speak for themselves. It is well to 
get them on record, for not a few of 
them will sooner or later be forgotten 
and, without such lexicographical aids 
as Professor Smith here lays the foun- 
dation for, will exist only to puzzle fu- 
ture readers of the written page of these 
tremendous days. 


Professor Otto Jespersen, the distin- 
guished professor of English, at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, Denmark, writes: 


I am busy with a book on the development 
of language. Just now I am writing the 
chapters that are to deal with the influence 
of children’s speech on the evolution of lan- 
guage in general, and I find that it would be 
good if I had some more examples of those 
new formations of words in which children’s 
speech abounds (such as flyable = able to fly). 
I have a great many examples from Danish, 
but very few from English, and as I write in 
English it would be splendid if I had some 
more. Those who have written on this lan- 
guage of children (O’Shea, Sully, etc.) have 
paid too little attention to most of the things 
to which I, as a linguist or philologist, attach 
the greatest importance. 


If any reader of the Review has ma- 
terial of this sort in his possession which 
he cares to communicate we shall see that 
it comes into Professor Jespersen’s com- 
petent hands. 


Frederick O’Brien spent a year. 


Drama 


On the London Stage 


UR best dramatists hibernated dur- 

ing the war, and have not yet re- 
awakened. From Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. 
Masefield, Mr. Granville Barker we have 
heard nothing for many a day. Mr. 
Shaw has given us only a printed play, 
“Heartbreak House,” which may be de- 
scribed as an essay in mannerism with 
little or no substance behind it. Mr. 
Sutro, Mr. Hichens, Mr. Somerset Maug- 
ham, and Mr. Arnold Bennett have the 
stage to themselves for the moment; and 
though their plays are of some interest, 
none of them can be said to have notably 
enriched our dramatic literature. 

Of Mr. Maugham’s irresistible farce, 
“Home and Beauty,” I need say nothing, 
as I understand it has repeated in New 
York its London success. “The Voice 
from the Minaret,” by Mr. Robert 
Hichens, deals tactfully rather than 
powerfully with a theme which has often 
been treated with neither tact nor power 
—that of a clerical Tannhauser in the 
Venusberg. In the first act, Andrew 
Fabian is not actually a clergyman, but 
has strong spiritual leanings, when, on 
his way to Jerusalem, he meets at Da- 
mascus Lady Caryll, wife of an Indian 
official, who is on her way to England to 
obtain a divorce from her intolerable 
brute of a husband. She does not go 
to England; she tarries at Damascus with 
Andrew Fabian. Unfortunately the win- 
dow of their sitting-room looks straight 
out upon a minaret from which the muez- 
zin, at the appropriate intervals, reminds 
the faithful of their religious duties; and 
Lady Caryll soon perceives that the re- 
minder is not lost upon her lover. She 
realizes that she has an unconquerable 
rival in his clerical vocation; so one fine 
day she quietly takes her departure, and 
returns to the purgatory of her life in 
India. Andrew Fabian completes his 
journey to Jerusalem, both literally and 
spiritually, and becomes a clergyman of 
the Church of England. He is on the 
point of settling down into humdrum do- 
mesticity with an agreeable young 
woman who appears cut out for a clergy- 
man’s wife, when Lady Caryll once more 
appears on the scene, and with her Sir 
Leslie Caryll, her husband. This very 
unlovely personage divines the mystery 
of Damascus, and is on the point of mak- 
ing himself openly unpleasant, to the 
ruin of Fabian’s career, when his oppor- 
tune decease solves the difficulty. The 
play contains some interesting scenes, 
and has none of that sanctimonious sen- 
suality which is so offensive in many 
plays of similar subject. But it is an 
ephemeral production which will scarcely 
be remembered after it has served its 
immediate purpose. 


The same may be said of “The Choice,” 
by Mr. Alfred Sutro, which is having a 
remarkable success at Wyndham’s The- 
atre. It is an effectively-told sentimental 
anecdote. It shows how a middle-aged 
Captain of Industry, the Right Honor- 
able John Ingleby Cordways, rashly fell 
in love with the young and flighty Lady 
Clarissa Caerleon, but discovered before 
the fatal knot was tied an incompatibility 
of temper which would have been disas- 
trous had it developed six months later. 
The rock on which the project of mar- 
riage splits is well imagined. Cordways 
has dismissed one of his subordinates, 
because, though he is a man with a bril- 
liant war record and with many fine 
qualities, he has been several times guilty 
of drunkenness. All sorts of influences, 
public and private, are brought to bear 
upon Cordways to induce him to give the 
culprit another chance, but he is inflex- 
ible. Then the man’s sweetheart comes 
to Lady Clarissa and tells her the piteous 
story; and she, not knowing anything of 
the matter or of all that it has come to 
mean for Cordways, rashly pledges her 
word that the man shall be reinstated. 
Result: an insoluble conflict of will with 
will—which, we are told, is the very 
essence of drama. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the scene in which the 
misunderstanding comes to a head proves 
to be a very strong one. Fortunately, 
though the conflict is insoluble, the en- 
gagement is not; and there is the less 
harm done as Lady Clarissa has another 
string to her bow, or beau to her string. 
Cordways, the stern, strong man, is 
supposed to be broken-hearted; but one 
fancies that if he had really cared very 
much, he would either have surrendered 
at discretion or arrived at some compro- 
mise. The success of the play is perhaps 
partly due to Miss Viola Tree’s some- 
what ungainly but realistic portraiture 
of a young woman of the ultra smart 
set. Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, too, an 
actor with an enormous following, has 
been gifted by nature with a jaw which 
renders him the ideal representative of 
the strong silent man. 

When Mr. Arnold Bennett produces a 
play, the critics never fail to tell him 
that, because he is a professional novel- 
ist, he is necessarily but an amateur play- 
wright. As the author of two of the 
most successful plays of the time, “Mile- 
stones” and “The Great Adventure,” Mr. 
Bennett can afford to smile at this su- 
perior attitude on the part of his men- 
tors. The fact is that the skill he shows 
in transmuting a novel into a play proves 
that he is exceptionally endowed with the 
dramatic instinct. “Sacred and Profane 
Love,” adapted from an early novel of 
the same title, is certainly not what one 
would call a well-built play. Its second 
act might be dropped out almost entirely 
without leaving any sensible gap in the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 38) 
action. But each individual scene is 
alive and moving; and, after all, a dram- 
atist who can hold the interest of his 
audience throughout four acts, can 
scarcely be set down as a mere bungler 
at the job. 

In the first act, a young girl, Carlotta 
Peel, intensely devoted to music, is 
thrown by chance into the company of a 
great pianist whom she adores, and, in 
an access of melomaniac passion, sur- 
renders herself to him. The night over, 
she deliberately disappears from his ken 
—and from that of the audience—for 
seven years. During this time she has 
become a famous novelist; and in the 
second act we find her on the verge of 
becoming involved in a second love affair 
—with her publisher, who is unhappily 
married. But at the end of the act she 
learns that the pianist, Emilio Diaz, of 
whom she has heard nothing for years, 
has become a morphinomaniac and is liv- 
ing in Paris in extreme misery. She 
leaves her publisher to settle his domes- 
tic troubles as best he may, and starts 
for Paris by the night express, She 
finds Diaz a pitiable wreck, living under 
the most degrading conditions. In a 
scene of great power, she takes posses- 
sion of him and carries him off, and in 
the last act we learn, not without sur- 
prise and some skepticism, that she has 
actually reclaimed him, and restored not 
only his self-respect, but his genius. Ob- 
viously this would have been a more co- 
herent and perhaps more convincing play 
if Mr. Bennett had cut out the second 
act, with the episode of the publisher, 
and had interposed a new act, between 

<his actual third and fourth, showing us 
some of the process of the rescue of Diaz, 
and (if possible) making us believe in 
it. His omission to do so may even 
awaken some doubt as to whether he be- 
lieves in it himself. Be this as it may, 
the piece is a vivid and arresting one. 
Neither of the two leading characters is 
rendered particularly interesting. Diaz 
in particular, though played by an actor 
of ability and experience, is not in the 
least credible as a brilliant and fascinat- 
ing interpreter of Chopin; and if we do 


not feel that Carlotta loves the maestro © 


rather than the man, much of our sym- 
pathy for her is sacrificed. 

The Stage Society has given us a very 
creditable performance of a very difficult 
play—Mr. Herbert Trench’s “Napoleon.” 
It is a perfect example of a play for the 
study rather than the stage; and even in 
the study it demands a good deal of 
thinking out. The story, briefly told, is 
that of a young man, half English and 
half French by birth, who, at the time 
when Napoleon is planning an invasion 
of England, sets forth to teach him the 
error of his ways, and to bring him back 
to the idealisms which are supposed to 
have inspired his Italian campaigns. The 


precise doctrine of the young apostle 
does not emerge very distinctly. It seems 
to be something to the effect that the 
family is the basis of all human welfare 
—a view to which one could imagine Na- 
poleon replying that it was precisely in 
the interests of several millions of 
French families that he proposed to in- 
vade England. He does not make this 
retort—at least, I don’t think he does, 
but Napoleon’s ideas are not much more 
perspicuous than those of his self-ap- 
pointed counsellor. “Dreamer! you speak 
in violent foreshortenings,” says the Em- 
peror at one point, with incontrovertible 
truth; but unfortunately he is himself 
much addicted to the same practice. All 
this bandying of ideas is hung upon a 
not very skilfully spun thread of nautico- 
military melodrama. In the upshot, both 
the apostle and his brother lose their 
lives, and Napoleon, after spending 
twenty-four hours in England, sets off 
for St. Helena, via Austerlitz, Moscow, 
and Waterloo. The production was a 
distinguished succés d’estime. 

An offshoot of the Stage Society, 
happily entitled The Pheenix, has recently 
come into existence, with the object of 
giving performances of neglected Eliza- 
bethan and Restoration masterpieces. It 
has taken up the work, in fact, of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, started some 
thirty years ago by that amiable enthu- 
siast, Mr. William Poel. A certain sec- 
tion of the Stage Society has of late 
years developed an enthusiasm for per- 
formances of Restoration comedies with 
all the indecencies religiously retained; 
and it is this section which has now split 
off, and set up “on its own” as The 
Phenix. I venture to prophesy that the 
society will do useful work (though not 
exactly “according to plan”) in explod- 
ing the great Elizabethan-Restoration 
superstition. It has raged for a hundred 
years; it has been exaggerated to the 
point of absurdity by Swinburne, in his 
contention that “the silver age of Eng- 
lish drama would eclipse the golden age 
of dramatic poetry in any other nation 
of modern times”; and it is now emi- 
nently desirable that we should return 
to sanity. 

The Phenix commenced its operations 
this week with a revival of Webster’s 
“Duchess of Malfy,” very appropri- 
ately chosen as being perhaps the 
fetish-in-chief of the Elizabethan cult. 
Webster, I am not altogether sorry to 
say, had a very bad press. Criticism has 
regained sufficient independence of judg- 
ment to realize the absurdity of educated 
men and women coming together sol- 
emnly to sit through five acts of clumsy, 
ill-constructed, bloody melodrama, and to 
listen piously to language which, if they 
repeated it in the street outside, would 
lead to their prompt appearance in the 
police court. There is some undeniably 
good writing in “The Duchess of Malfy,” 


but why should we sit out five acts of arti- 
ficial and sanguinary extravagance for 
the sake of thirty or forty fine lines? It 
may be interesting to note that the 
Duchess was played with great charm, 
but without much tragic power, by Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt, newly returned from 
New York; and that Mr. William Rea, 
who has now played Abraham Lincoln for 
850 nights, lent his brogue and his lugu- 
brious countenance to the part of the 
villain Bosola. 

WILLIAM ARCHE 
London, November 24 ; 


Books and the News 
Profit-Sharing 


The announcement, a few days ago, of 
their further scheme for profit-sharing 
by the Messrs. Ford, suggests some ref- 
erences for reading. Perhaps the first 
book is “Profit Sharing: Its Principles 
and Practice” (Harper, 1918), by Ar- 
thur W. Burritt, of the A. W. Burritt 
Co., President Dennison, of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co.; Edwin F. Gay, and 
others. This is a general study; for sta- 
tistics see “Profit Sharing in the United 
States” (Government Printing Office, 
1917,) by Boris Emmet, a Bulletin of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Whole No. 208. There are also two im- 
portant British reports, “Profit Sharing 
and Labor Co-Partnership in the United 
Kingdom, 1912,” and “Report on Profit 
Sharing and Labor Co-Partnership 
Abroad, 1914,” both published by the 
Department of Labor Statistics of Great 
Britain’s Board of Trade. Another 
valuable work is the National Civic Fed- 
eration’s “Profit Sharing By American 
Employers” (National Civic Federation, 
1916). 

An older book, an investigation of con- 
siderable length, with historical details, 
is Nicholas P. Gilman’s “Profit Sharing 
Between Employer and Employee” 
(Houghton, 1889), while the same au- 
thor, in “A Dividend to Labor” (Hough- 
ton, 1899), devotes some chapters to this 
subject. Charles R. Fay’s “Co-partner- 
ship in Industry” (Putnam, 1918), is a 
brief historical sketch taking examples 
chiefly from England and France. An- 
other brief book, citing experiences of 
employers in England, Europe and 
America, is Aneurin Williams’s “Co- 
Partnership and Profit Sharing” (Holt, 
19138). 

“The Ford Plan” (Anderson, 1915, is 
a pamphlet by Henry Ford. A. H. 
Mackmurdo discusses the topic in 
“Pressing Questions: Profit Sharing.” 
(Lane, 1913); Lord Leverhulme’s “The 
Six-Hour Day and Other Industrial 
Questions” (Holt, 1919), contains chap- 
ters on “co-partnership” or profit-shar- 
ing. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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